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READING 


Fou High School 


by Monroe, Horsman, Gray 


Encourages students to take stock of their reading abilities, work confidently toward im- 
proving them. 


Gives mastery-promoting practice in reading skills students need to use and build 
on in all their high-school work. Eighteen blocks of exercises, each focusing on 
one of the basic interpretative or vocabulary skills, help students develop, step 
by step, skills they’ve failed to “‘get’’ earlier. 


Keeps the practice lively with a variety of word games, fun-to-read stories and articles 
followed by questions. All are self-help exercises, with directions to students 
right on each page. 


Invites students to read with interest-catching annotations for 250 easy-to-read books. 
Even the most reluctant reader is pretty sure to find some titles he can’t help 
trying and enjoying. 


For further information about 

Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 
and how it can help bring retarded readers 
up to high-school reading level, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alito Fair Lawn, N.. 


Ask, too, about S-F Easy-Reading Books for retarded and 
reluctant high-school readers—21 classics and moderns adapted 
to fourth- and fifth-grade reading levels. 
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Diary of a Young Girl 


Anne Frank 


One of the most influential literary works 
of our time now available in an exclusive 
school edition. In the author’s own words 
accompanied by unusual illustrations and 
study aids prepared for classroom use by 
M. Lewittes. Class Price, $1.98 


Journeys in American Literature 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation designed for students on varying 
levels of ability. Ranges from selections from the journals of Christopher Columbus 
and Captain John Smith to the works of popular living writers. Contains the com- 
plete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle Ann; two complete plays; 
stories and articles by Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield and Ernie Pyle; poems by Sand- 
burg, Millay, and Frost among its many choice selections! Class Price, $3.15 


Favorite Edited by Lewis G. Sterner 


An anthology of the short story, old and new. Selections range from Biblical nar- 
ratives and the stories of Plato and Chaucer to such modern fiction as John . Stein- 
beck’s “The Gift,” Pearl S. Buck’s “The Frill” and Ben Ames Williams’ “They Grind 
Exceeding Small.” Class Price, $2.10 


The Kipling Reader Rudyard Kipling 


A collection of the best work of a master storyteller, including such famous stories 
as “The Man Who Would Be King,” “The Phantom Rickshaw” and “Moti Guj”; the 
complete novel, “The Light That Failed”; and the popular poems “Gunga Din,” 
“If,” and “Danny Deever,” among many other selections. Adapted by Salibelle 
Royster, illustrated, and supplied with study aids. lass Price, $1.92. 


Vocational English BOOK Il = Jochen and Shapiro 


Designed to meet the needs of the “non-academically minded.” The fundamentals 
of English usage and appropriate forms of written and spoken communication 
are presented in realistic, functional contexts. Some typical unit headings: “How 


to Succeed at Your Trade,” “Trade Magazines,” and “Expressing Yourself.” 


Class Price $1.92. 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY newyork io, Ny 


Complete and Co-ordinated Program 
FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


Now a 


program for Grades 7 through 12, Row, Peterson and Company has expanded 
THe New BuiLpinG BETTER ENGLISH to include Grades 7 and 8. 


Like the texts for Grades 9 through 12, all materials are organized for ease 
of use, with stress placed on the basic areas of communication—speaking, 
reading, writing, plus an exceptional program on the development of /isten- 
ing. The texts offer a solid grammar program, an enriching program of 
vocabulary development, sequential and sound instruction in spelling, and 
continuous drill, review, and maintenance activities relating English to every- 
day situations. Included is a complete testing program—with answers pro- 
vided in the Teacher’s Manuals. 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ; White Plains: New York 7 


Students learn to speak and write better 
when The Enjoying English Series is used 


BY DON M. WOLFE, ET AL. 
GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


A bright, challenging program using the thoughts, interests, 
and real experiences of students as a basis for instruction. 


Flexible organization of material makes it adaptable to indi- 
vidual teaching methods. 


Write for complete information on 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD., DEPT. 83, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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OUR 
READING 
HERITAGE 


a series of literature textbooks that gives teachers 


@ the range of selections they need to develop genuine enthu- 
siasm for literature in the average class where students differ 
widely in interests and abilities 


@ teaching helps of such quality and variety that the task of 
teaching literature is made easier and more rewarding 


New Trails (Grade 7) Ourselves and Others (Grade 10) 
Wide Horizons (Grade 8) This Is America (Grade 11) 
Exploring Life (Grade 9) England and the World (Grade 12) 


and of special interest to teachers of English 
@ READING SKILLS 


A fresh start for slow readers, Grades 7-12, and 
a booster program for junior high school students 
of average or below-average ability. 


@ LET’S READ! (Book 1-4) 
Developmental reading program, Grades 1-12 


@® WORD WEALTH 
@ WORD WEALTH, JR. 
Vocabulary builders for high school and junior 
high school 
@ GOOD ENGLISH 
THROUGH PRACTICE 


Oral and written practice drills for correcting 
sub-standard Engl (junior high school level) 


@ TEACHING READING 


A professional book which gives a comprehensive 
discussion of reading in the elementary school, 
its processes, methods, instructional techniques, 
materials and special problems. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Workbooks to round out ond| Free to WRITERS 

Rich seeking a book publisher 
fact-filled ill ed broch 


. sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
and Review Tests your book, get 40% royalties, national 
a publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 
A dv enture Boun d We publish every kind of book, from the 


little volume of verse and the first novel 
GRADE 7 to the scholarly study and the critical 

. essay. Our special academic imprint, 

a ourneys Into America Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
GRADE 8 for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the editorial standards and 
quality of design and production which 
have won the acceptance of libraries, 


Designed to help pupils 


take responsibility for im- | schools, booksellers and critics. 
proving their own skills Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 


vited. An editorial report will be fur- 


nished promptly without any obligation 
HOUGHTON to you. For detailed information and 
MIFFLIN H c 0 copies of our free literature, please write 


COMPANY to E. J. Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 336 41h Ave., N.Y. 16 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 


Grammar and composition come alive... 


ENGLISA 
AT WORK 


REVISED 
Courses one, two, three, and four 
Grades 9-12 


Bryant—Howe—Jenkins—Munn 


This unique series successfully fuses techniques with the arts of 
SPEAKING, WRITING, READING, AND LISTENING 


Aided by a friendly, informal approach, vivid illustrations, and 
attractive format, each course presents a thorough, inductive study 
of grammar and composition for the effective communication of 
the student’s own interests and experiences. 


Numerous teaching aids throughout the texts may be 


by Workbooks, Teachers Manuals, and full- 
color filmstrips, all available from the publishers. 


For further information, write to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Scientist of Two 
Worlds: Louis Agassiz 


By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE 


A vivid and readable biography 
of Louis Agassiz, whose life of 
devotion to science makes very 
timely reading. 

Ages 14-18. H.S. $3.00 


The Land and People 
of Scotland 


By FREDA M. BUCHANAN 
Illustrated with photographs. A 
Scottish author adds an interesting 
and informative volume to the 
Portraits of the Nations 
Ages 12-16. Gr. 7-9. $2.95 


Seventeen’s Stories 
Edited by 
BABETTE ROSMOND 


Thirteen stories of special interest 
to today’s young people. Selected 
from Seventeen Magazine. 


Ages 12-16. Jr. & Sr. H.S. $3.50 


Make Free 


By WILLIAM BREYFOGLE 
The dramatic story of the “Under- 
ground Railroad” which helped run- 
away slaves to freedom before the 
Civil War. $4.50 


All books cloth beund. 


A Gallery of Mothers 
and Their Children 


By MARIAN KING 


Illustrated with photographs. Fa- 
mous paintings from galleries all 
over this country are accompanied 
by short descriptions and biog- 
raphies of the artists. 

Ages 12 up. Gr. 7 up. $3.00 


The Land and People 
of Turkey 


By WILLIAM SPENCER 
Illustrated with photographs. An 
interesting addition to the Por- 
traits of the Nations series, by an 
author who has lived in Turkey 
and studied it for some years. 
Ages 12-16. Gr. 7-9. $2.95 


Wedding in the Family 


By ROSAMOND duJARDIN. 
Midge, the younger sister of Tobey 
Heydon, finds that at fifteen she 
is growing up. This story of her 
summer is told with humor and 
understanding. 

Ages 12-14. Gr. 7-9. $2.75 


The Right One 


By NANCY TITUS 
A first teen-age novel by the 
author of many successful short 
stories. A high school junior final- 
ly solves her problem of which of 
two boys she really cares for. 
Ages 12-16. Gr. 7-9. $2.75 


Diirer 
A Biography 
By ELIZABETH RIPLEY 
Another interesting biography il- 
lustrated with the artist’s own 
pictures by the author of Rubens 
and five other successful biogra- 


phies of great artists. 
Ages 12 up. Jr. & Sr. H.S. $3.00 


The Peninsula 
By LOUISE DICKINSON RICH 


A fascinating personal account of 
life and people on the Gouldsboro 
Peninsula. Illustrated. $4.50 
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A Key fo Onen 
College Doors... 


ENGLISH IN REVIEW 
FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
TESTS 


This highly practical review book is 
designed to help students prepare 
for College Entrance Board examina- 
tions, by developing and sharpening 
their examination skills through sys- 
tematic review and practice in han- 
dling test questions. 


A clear, detailed analysis of the types 
of questions is provided, followed by 
careful drill. Specimen comprehensive 
examinations are given, including sev- 
eral English Aptitude Tests and 
Achievement Tests in English. 

Net class price: $1.00 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


71 Fifth Avenue ® New York 3 


VITALIZE YOUR TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by enter- 
ing your students in the Third Annual Nation- 
wide Grammar and Punctuation Examination to 
be administered in April. Awards will be 
granted to those students achieving a percentile 
ranking of 80 or higher. The examination is 
being offered on grade levels 4-12. Also on 
the college level. Send for FREE copy of last 
year's examination and norms. 
Also being offered this year are séparate com- 
petitive examinations measuring achievement in 
the following areas: 

@ Composition Skills 

@ Vocabulary Development 

@ Spelling 
@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape 
recordings. Such programs as “Macbeth,” 
"Camille," “Othello,” and a “Tale of Two 
Cities," starring Brian Aherne, are included in 
this collection. Recording fee of $.50 for all 
15-minute programs. 
@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- 
terials. Most of these materials are designed to 
make the study of grammar more appealing to 
the students. Also included are activity units 
(library, dictionary, term paper, short story, 
etc.) and ideas for themes and speeches. These 
materials are useful on all levels. 
Send for FREE listing of available materials to 
Donald H. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
1124 Belknap St., Apt. B-1, Superior, Wisconsin 


New Covers on Noble’s 
Comparative Classics 


New photographic covers are printed 
directly on the cover cloth of the new 
edition. 


JULIUS CAESAR — 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET — ELECTRA — 
BEYOND THE HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET — 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER — THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING — 
THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS — 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES — 
PRESENT AND PAST 
(She Stoops to Conquer — The Rivals 
Holiday — The Goose Hangs High) 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Special Offer for 
High School English Classes 
ORDER NOW 


Charles A. Lindbergh’s 


NATIONAL BEST SELLER 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


“The aura of greatness”—Saturday Review 


“Magnificent . . . one of the most vivid bits of gy writing 
ever produced in this country.”—GERALD W. JOHNSON, N. Y. Post 
“A truly remarkable book . . . There has never been anything like 
it before in the history ‘of ” autobiography. "ORVILLE PRESCOTT, 
N. Y. Times 

The SPECIAL OFFER—while 1 to 9 copies @ $1.50 per copy 
copies remain—the CLOTH BOUND plus delivery 

edition, published at $2.49 retail, 10 or more copies @ $1.25 

will be sold to schools as follows: per copy plus delivery 


For further information, write to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Now available ... “World Peace 


1958 Supplement Through 
to Friendly Letters” 
BOOKS FOR YOU 


This 16-page supplement will bring your Foreign Pen-Pals 
regular edition of BOOKS FOR YOU up For Your Club and 
to date. All Your Students 


Accurate and up-to-date list; 

sans ages 12-16; non-profit service; 

BOOKS FOR YOU with Supplement—$.60 pay what you like; operated by 

Stock No. P56-12 retired teacher. Write for details 

and free calendar to fit your 
grade book. 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
SIXTH STREET ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 
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ON DISPLAY AT BOOTHS 6 AND 7 IN PITTSBURGH 


ADVENTURES 


Wairiner's ADVENTURES 
ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR Parallel 
AND Program Patterns 
COMPOSITION of 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP 


LIVING 
LANGUAGE 


Harbrace 


Adventures Vocabulary Workshop 


in 
World 
Literature 


People in 


Word 


Literature Attack 


eeee Common Sense English 


HABITS 


AND 
Short Stories » Essays SKILLS 


Poetry + Drama + Novels 


Biographies + Literary Appreciation 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY | 
York17 Chicago Pasadena 
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Textbooks with 
a difference... 


YOUR 
LANGUAGE 


by LaBrant, Painter, Rose, 
Andrews, and Baldridge 


These textbooks are 
different because... 


@ they stimulate young people to talk and write a- 
bout subjects important to them. 


®@ they mould the class into a working group, so that 
students learn from each other as well as from the 
teacher. 


® they teach grammar everyday, providing the skills 
students need for each writing and speaking prob- 
lem as it arises. 


® they explore regularly and thoroughly the five 
areas of communication: speaking, writing, read- 
ing, listening, and observing. 


Books 1, 2, and 3, for grades 7, 8, and 9, are now established in the schools. 
Book 4, for grade 10, is now in press and will be ready early in 1959. 


For further information, write to School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
.New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 
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Jazz in the American Novel 
Hugh L. Smith, Jr. 


This article opens a series of unusual studies of American literature, in- 
cluding, in addition to this one, essays on the small town and on the business- 
man in the nation’s literature. The present article may have its uses, too, with 
high school jazz enthusiasts. The author is an assistant professor of English 
at the Long Beach State College, California. 


Gixce THE late thirties enough has 

been written about jazz as an art 
form to warrant its dignity with those 
who claim any real breadth of read- 
ing. And jazz has become an intellec- 
tual fad in the fifties, which is for- 
tunate, for now the burden of dis- 
proof rests with the unbelievers: jazz 
is no longer a talented but naughty 
waif trying to slide in the temple door 
behind the tuxedoed respectability of 
classical music. 

Jazz has been denotatively defined 
as successfully, at least, as poetry ever 
has. One such definition was arrived 
at by a roundtable conducted by pro- 
fessor Marshall Stearns of Hunter 
College and held at Music Inn, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, in 1951: “Jazz is an im- 
provisational American music utilizing 
European instrumentation and fusing 
_ elements of European harmony, Euro- 
African melody, and African rhythm.” 
An introductory reading list of crit- 
ical-historical books dealing with jazz 
as an art— and they were written for 
the most part by literary men to 


whom jazz owes a great deal—might 
contain Frederic Ramsey and Charles 
E. Smith’s Jazzmen, Wilder Hobson’s 
American Jazz Music, Robert Goffin’s 
Jazz: From the Congo to the Metro- 
politan, Rudi Blesh’s Shining Trum- 
pets, Barry Ulanov’s A History of Jazz 
in’ America, Marshall Stearns’ The 
Story of Jazz, and Andre Hodeir’s 
Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence. 

In the treatment of jazz by Ameri- 
can novelists, three trends are ap- 
parent: a quantitative increase in jazz 
subject matter, a qualitative advance- 
ment in the accuracy of portrayal of 
the jazz world, and a consistently ro- 
mantic treatment of jazz subject. mat- 
ter. The third development is a unique 
survival which defies the present age 
of conformity—a tiny literary revolu- 
tion, a possible harbinger of the New 
Romanticism that may lie somewhere 
ahead as our inevitable anodyne. This 
Romanticism is American, a Trans- 
cendental brand which concerns cele- 
bration of self, expansiveness, high 


idealism, belief in art, anti-materialism, 
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non-conformity, and—amazingly in 
our Eliot-Tate-ridden age—fearlessness 
and an acceptance of both life and 
death. Its major modification from the 
Transcendentalism of our great-grand- 
fathers is its amorality. 


Jazz as Atmosphere 


Jazz in the American novel can be 
broken down into divisions based on 
the author’s apparent purpose in using 
it: for atmosphere and mood; as a 
set of romantic symbols to the profes- 
sional musician; and as a set of ro- 
mantic symbols to the jazz listener. 
The use of jazz for mood first ap- 
peared in the twenties. Here the dis- 
tinction between jazz and the treacly 
dance music of the day must be in- 
sisted upon, for the latter, borrowin 
its novelty from jazz percussive ef. 
fects, was employed by novelists also. 
Literary treatment of popular music 
loses most of its power when the musi- 
cal style portrayed goes out of vogue; 
this is not true of jazz, for no jazz 
style has been lost—each is still being 
played on records and in public. 
Young bands like those of Lu Watters 
in the forties and Bob Hodes in the 
fifties are representative of many 
which continue to use the earliest in- 
strumentation, including banjo and 
tuba, to obtain authentic traditional 
jazz effects. 

Though writers of the twenties 
struggled along with popular music 
for the most part, even a Michael 
Arlen might be affected by what seems 
to be a jazz form. The book is The 
Green Hat, and the setting is Paris, 
which was visited by several early 
jazz units: 

They call this rhythm the Blues. It 
reminded you of past and passing 
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things. . . . It reminded you of the 
scent tangled in the hair of she with 
whom you had last danced to that 
rhythm. . . . You mourned the pres- 
ence of the dead. You mourned the 
memory of the living. They call this 
rhythm the Blues. It reminded you of 
regret.* 


Although Scott Fitzgerald employed 
popular music in every novel he 
wrote, he gave us few passages that 
suggest jazz. One occurs in The Beau- 
tiful and Damned, when Anthony 
Patch is serving in a South Carolina 
army camp (Fitzgerald served in Al- 
abama): 

He liked Johnston’s Gardens, where 
they danced, where a tragic negro 
made yearning, aching music on a 
saxophone until the garish hall be- 
came an enchanted jungle of barbaric 
rhythms and smoky laughter, where 
to forget the uneventful passage of 
time upon Dorothy’s soft sighs and 
tender whisperings was the consum- 
mation of all aspiration, of all con- 
tent.? 


Toward the end of what he wrote of 
The Last Tycoon, Fitzgerald shows 
an acquaintance with the “swing” en- 
thusiam of the thirties, which America 
owed to Benny Goodman and the 
others who popularized Swing—a jazz 
style featuring a heavy four-four beat, 
driving ensembles, and improvised 
solos. Swing reached a public much 
larger than that of King Oliver and 
the little-known Negro jazz units of 
the twenties, handicapped as they 
were by race and by the social onus 
of the only places which would hire 
them. Fitzgerald employs Swing for a 

‘Michael Arlen, The Green Hat (New York: 
George H. Doran and Co., 1924), p. 121. 

*F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Beautiful and 


Damned (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922), p. 338, 
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simile in the scene in which Monroe 
Stahr, the producer, uses the British 
writer Boxley to inspire a played-out 
group of screen writers working on 
a picture: 

Suddenly they were at work again 
—taking up this new theme in turn 
like hepcats in a swing band and 
going to town with it. They might 
throw it out again tomorrow, but life 
had come oe again for a moment.* 


Fitzgerald, the “chronicler” of what 
was, paradoxically, a counterfeit Jazz 
Age, had only these things to say 
about jazz; yet what he said was 
approving, was romantic, and con- 
tained references to idealism, tragedy, 
and vitality. 

Fitzgerald’s “enchanted jungle of 
barbaric rhythms,” in The Beautiful 
and Damned, could bring to a number 
of minds Carl Van Vechten, that antic 
and romantic novelist and music critic 
of the twenties who has been ac- 
cused by certain jazz critics‘ of glo- 
rifying the Negro and his music for 
the insincere purpose of encouraging 
the “jungle” fad of the twenties, 
thereby offering himself and the sad 
young people the promise of id re- 
eases. Edward Lueders’ recent book 
on Van Vechten* leaves us instead 
with a man whose sincerity and musi- 
cal taste remain unimpaired by any 
fads he may have started or become 
involved in. In the twenties he in- 
terested himself in a number of jazz 
musicians who have since become mu- 

*F. Scott Fi d, The Last Tycoon (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), p- 107. 

‘Notably E. Simms Campbell in the “Blues” 
chapter of Jazzmen, ed. Frederic Ramsey and 
Charles E. Smith (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1939), p. 104. 

"Edward Lueders, Carl Van Vechten and the 


Twenties (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1955). 
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sical giants. His photographs of Bessie 
Smith, for example, remain the best 
we have of this remarkable singer. 
And Van Vechten’s critical judgments 
on jazz remain closer to the truth 
of today than any of the surfeit of 
wild critical writing that concerned 
itself with “jazz” in the twenties. His 
1926 novel Nigger Heaven offers an 
early example of the use of jazz to 
establish the Harlem atmosphere of 
its day. The following passages are 
typical: 

Couples were dancing in such close 
proximity that their bodies melted to- 
gether as they swayed and rocked to 
the tormented howling of the brass, 
and the barbaric beating of the drum.® 

The drummer in complete abandon 
tossed his sticks in the air while he 
shook his head like a wild animal. 
... The band snored and snorted and 
whistled and laughed like a hyena.’ 


This idea of primitive emotion is car- 
ried further in a scene in which Mary 
analyzes her racial background: 


Savages! Savages at heart! And she 
had lost or forfeited her birthright, 
this primitive birthright which was 
so valuable and important as an asset, 
a birthright that all the civilized races 
were struggling to get back to— 
this fact explained the art of a Picasso 
or Stravinsky. To be sure, she, too, 
felt this African beat . . . This love 
of drums, of exciting rhythms. . .* 


The Picasso and Stravinsky references 
offer a basis of comparison for what 


“Carl Van Vechten, Nigger Heaven (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), p. 12. 

"Van Vechten, p. 14. 

*Van Vechten, p. 89. It is of passing interest 
to the jazz collector that Byron and Mary, 
attending the Charity Ball in Harlem, dance 
to the music of Fletcher Henderson’s orchestra. 
Louis Armstrong was later to become a mem- 
ber of this group. 
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Van Vechten feels is the valuable folk- 
art tradition expressed by jazz. What 
would appear to be condescension in 
others does not seem so in Van Vech- 
ten, for he approves unreservedly of 
the Negro’s cultural heritage. He 
seems to have adopted an anthro- 
pological position which refuses to 
label cultures as “inferior,” and he 
felt that post-Victorian America 
needed some of the values of this heri- 
tage. Subsequent developments to- 
ward a non-Puritanistic moral code 
and a more primitivistic and subjec- 
tive artistic expression would appear 
to reveal a prophecy in the direction 
of his thinking. 

When Van Vechten’s characters 
are serious or dejected, he often tends 
to employ a Blues or spiritual singer 
to help establish the mood. At one 
point Mary reflects on the faith of 
the people who wrote and sang the 
spirituals, and in another instance a 
powerful emotional effect is provoked 
in a small-minded audience (the Al- 
brights and Orville Snodes of the 
Y.M.C.A.) by the unschooled Webb 
Leverett’s singing of “Ezekiel Saw 
the Wheel.” 

Du Bose Heyward, the Charleston 
novelist who collaborated with George 
Gershwin on Porgy and Bess, em- 
ployed spirituals for atmospheric ef- 
fect in somewhat the same manner as 
Van Vechten, but in addition he wrote 
one passage in Mamba’s Daughters 
which offers music that could be iden- 
tified only as jazz variations on a 
theme. Heyward ascribes to it a 
powerful, affirmative effect: 


Charlie rejoined the party just as 
the music flung its unifying rhythm 
into the discordant babel. . . . There 
were eight men in the orchestra, and 
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Lissa noted . . . that they were all 
full-blooded negroes. There were two 
guitars, two banjos, a fiddle, a cornet, 
and trombone, and a man with drums 
and traps. The sound was unlike any- 
thing that the girl had ever heard. 
Strive as she might, she could not 
recognize the tune. As a matter of 
fact, it was not an orchestra in a 
strict interpretation of the term, but 
merely a collection of eight individ- 
uals who had taken some simple mel- 
ody as a theme and were creating 
rhythm and harmony around it as 
they played. Her immediate sensa- 
tion was one of shock at the crude 
and almost deafening uproar. Then, 
as she stood listening, a strange ex- 
citement commenced to possess her. 
Music had never moved her like this 
before. It had made her cry—and 
it had shaken her with delight, but 
this seemed to be breaking something 
loose deep within her—something that 
seethed hot through her veins and 
set her muscles jumping.° 


At the end of Mamba’s Daughters, 
however, Heyward succumbs to a 
popular attitude of the twenties: the 
book’s climax suggests the symphoniz- 
ing of jazz (a la Gershwin?) as a final 
hope for the Negro’s music. 


Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel utilizes vocal jazz briefly to 
round out the character of Pearl Hines, 
who sang with Helen Gant at rural 
moving picture theaters: 


Pearl Hines was a heavily built girl 
with a meaty face and negroid lips. 
She was jolly and vital. She sang 
ragtime and nigger songs with a nat- 
ural passion.’ 


"Du Bose Heyward, Mamba’s Daughters 
(New York: The Literary Guild, 1929), pp. 
231-232. 

*Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), 
p- 249. 
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Pearl’s “happy and vital sensuality” 
and the gusto with which she sang 
occasionally led men to make passes 
at the girls, at which times Pearl 
was wounded and disappointed. Pearl’s 
attitudes suggest a quality in “nigger 
music” that can be appreciated with- 
out debasing the performer or listener. 

In Of Time and the River Captain 
Nicholl and some of his companions 
form a little band for their own en- 
tertainment: 

They played nothing but American 
jazz music or sobbing  crooner’s 
rhapsodies or nigger blues. Their per- 
formance was astonishing. Although 
it was contrived solely for their own 
amusement, they hurled themselves 
into it with all the industrious earnest- 
ness of professional musicians em- 
ployed by a night club or dance hall 
to furnish dance music for the pa- 
trons." 


Wolfe fills a page with the intensity 
of their performance. Their Blues are 
sincere but ineffective, for they do 
not feel the music (as did Pearl Hines); 
they are simply trying to escape from 
an inner emptiness. by 
. . mouthing the words of negro 
blues... and with an obvious satis- 
faction, with an accent which was 
remarkably good, and yet which had 
something foreign and inept in it.’? 


Even Wolfe seems puzzled by the 
extremity of their need for this music, 
but he records it faithfully in an ef- 
fective scene. 

Since the arrival of the “bop” jazz 
style (which originated in Harlem 
in 1941), with its odd intervals, un- 
usual chord extensions, vibrato-less 
"Thomas Wolfe, Of Time and the River 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935), 


pp. 625-626. 
"Wolfe, Of Time and the River, p. 626. 
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tone, reverse percussion (featuring 
steady cymbal beat with snare and 
bass accents), and new demands on 
technique, jazz has again been revolu- 
tionized. By adding “progressive” ef- 
fects Bop has evolved into a less tense 
“cool” style. The Greenwich Village 
novelists of the “beat generation” use 
“cool” music for mood and_ back- 
ground in much the same manner as 
their predecessors. One passage in Clel- 
lon Holmes’ Go (1952) offers this 
music as a symbol and a philosophy 
for young people dislocated by World 
ar Il: 

In this modern jazz, they heard 
something rebel and nameless that 
spoke for them, and their lives knew 
a gospel for the first time. It was 
more than a music; it became an at- 
titude toward life . . 


Chandler Brossard is another who has 
used up-tempo Bop musical settings 


to emphasize certain fast-paced and 
searching qualities in his characters: 


I looked away from the Rouault 
and listened to Danny Blue. He was 
blowing all by himself now, without 
the orchestra, blowing on and on and 
up and up, blowing one variation 
after another . . . until | thought he 
was going to come right off the 
record. A real junkie. He was loaded 
with heroin on this record. He flipped 
his wig when it was finished and 
they took him to a sanitarium."* 


The obvious reference is to Charlie 
Parker, the great alto saxophonist who 
suffered a breakdown after a record 
date for Dial on the West Coast. 
Against reality, Brossard’s intellectual 
bravado comes off badly, for Parker’s 


*Clellon Holmes, Go (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952), p. 161. 

“Chandler Brossard, Who Walk in Darkness 
(New York: New Directions, 1952), p. 47. 


—— 
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record (“Be-Bop”) — unlike Danny 
Blue’s—shows that he was in no con- 
dition to play at all. A Harper’s short 
story, Elliott Grennard’s “Sparrow’s 
Last Jump” (May 1947), treats the 
same incident much more effectively 
and genuinely as tragedy. 


Jazz as Symbol to the Musician 


Dorothy Baker’s 1938 Houghton- 
Mifflin award novel, Young Man with 
a Horn, ye the world of the jazz 
musician for the novelist. Its romantic 
theme—the struggle of the jazz mu- 
sician to produce his art creatively in 
an alien, commercial world—was to 
become the norm. Her prologue is a 
thoroughly romantic statement: 


It is the story of . . . the gap be- 
tween the man’s musical ability and 
his ability to fit it into his own life; 
of the difference between the de- 
mands of expression and the demands 
of life here below; and finally of the 
difference between good and bad in 
a native American art form—jazz 
music. . . . There is music that is 
turned out sweet in hotel ballrooms 
and there is music that comes right 
out of the genuine urge and doesn’t 
come for money.** 


The novel is overwritten and Byronic 
in attitude, but it is historically sig- 
nificant. Rick Martin’s struggle for 
musical perfectibility and against the 
materialism of Phil Morrison’s orches- 
tra (and the world it symbolizes) de- 
stroys him. His only true friends are 
Negro musicians. The attempted paral- 
lel with Bix Beiderbecke in Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra is blatant, for 
the book is one of many oblations to 
the Beiderbecke myth which is 


“Dorothy Baker, Young Man with a Horn 
‘Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1938), p. 4. 
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rapidly becoming a part of American 
folklore. 

Piano in the Band, Dale Curran’s in- 
teresting 1940 novel, followed the gen- 
eral pattern. A bandleader, Jeff Wal- 
ters, finds his sidemen, led by trum- 
peter Jay Crabtree, revolting against 
the band’s commercial style. Basically 
Walters sympathizes with the jazz 
spirit, but he wants security. At one 
point Crabtree is compared to Louis 
Armstrong: “ ‘Shut your eyes and 
you’d think it was Old Satch him- 
self.’ ” “Bix” and “Satchmo,” the light 
and dark brotherhood of jazz myth, 
set the dizzying romantic standard. 
They are the Gemini of jazz. 

Rink Stevens’ Negro band stands as 
the ideal for emulation to the men in 
Walters’ unit. Walters, at the end, 
laments his lost youth (his strength 
to break conformity), but hopes his 
younger bandsmen can “make the 
world see this thing” some day. The 
novel received approving reviews 
from Clifton Fadiman and _ several 
others. 

Perhaps the most mature novel of 
the jazz world up to its time was 
Dale Curran’s Dupree Blues (1948). 
Its plot is merely an up-to-date version 
of the lyrics to an old jazz standby, 
“Dupree Blues.” Dupree steals a dia- 
mond ring and kills a man for the 
woman he loves. The story ends just 
as the song: 

He got into a texi, 

Went to Memphis, Ten-o-see 


When he got there 

Detectives was waiting for Dupree 
Now Dupree’s gone so far away, 
Never gonna see the light of day. 


Dupree becomes a jazz trombonist 
down on his luck and playing at a 
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small Southern roadhouse. He gains 
the love of Betty, the band’s beautiful 
and unprincipled vocalist, by the gift 
of the ring; then in panic he strikes 
the jeweler hard enough to kill him 
when repossession of the ring seems 
imminent. Dupree’s one friend, a Ne- 
gro, helps him to a short-lived escape. 
Dupree is sympathetically portrayed, 
and the jazz material artfully handled. 
Curran’s preface makes the novel’s 
purpose clear: 


Generals get into the history books, 
but Mr. Howard and Frankie and 
Johnny and Barbry Allen and Dupree 
got into the songs and it is very likely 
they will outlive Robert FE. Lee, who 
only got in because a steamboat was 
named: for him. These people are 
real, a reality the big iron-pants 
statues in the park never have had. 

The folk-artistry that created the 
blues had a sharp perception, finding 
in the little guy’s story the funda- 
mental reality of American life that 
had to be set down just as it hap- 
4 That is the reason for this 

ook, which is only a set of ex- 
panded footnotes to a blues theme.** 


The romantic belief in the value of 
the individual and in the folk-power 
of jazz emerges as Curran, using the 
jazz principle, “plays variations” on 
a stated theme. 

Music out of Dixie (1952) by his- 
torical novelist Harold Sinclair em- 
ploys genuine jazz history more ef- 
fectively than any previous novel. 
The early pianist Ferdinand (Jelly 
Roll) Morton becomes one of the 
book’s principal characters, and Sin- 
clair has drawn Morton’s opinions, and 
even dialogue, largely from Alan Lo- 
max’s valuable book Mister Jelly Roll, 


*Dale Curran, Dupree Blues (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), Preface. 
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and from the records Morton made 
for the Library of Congress. Dade 
Holmes, the Negro jazzman who is the 
book’s protagonist, falls victim to 
white minstrel show operators who 
take advantage of his ignorance of 
legal matters and his general good 
nature to cheat him out of songs he 
has written. In one memorable scene 
Dade roundly defeats a French con- 
cert pianist in a piano duel, using 
Morton’s clef-changing “Shreveport 
Stomp.” Sinclair’s book demonstrated 
again the American novelist’s increas- 
ing awareness of the artistic validity of 
jazz and his closer scrutiny of its part 
in American folk history. 

The American short story, espe- 
cially since the late forties, has ex- 
hibited the increase in jazz subject 
matter, accuracy of treatment, and 
insistence upon the value of jazz found 
in the novel. Eudora Welty’s “Power- 
house” is an excellent story of the tre- 
mendous imaginative interplay be- 
tween the members of a colored jazz 
unit. Bryant Marvin’s “Hath Charms 
to Soothe” is a romantic idyll pub- 
lished by Esquire in 1944. Free- 
man Phillips’ “Little Nooley’s Blues” 
(American Mercury, 1951) is about 
a band whose only effective answer 
to the death of one of their number 
is to play the Blues over his grave 
“until it seemed like even the tomb- 
stones would have to get up and stomp 
around.” “Black Water Blues,” which 
won an Atlantic college short story 
contest, offers the same theme of the 
art of jazz as an ultimate solution to 
life itself. Clellon Holmes’ “The 
Horn” (Discovery No. 2, 1953), per- 
haps the best jazz short story yet writ- 
ten, is a statement of affirmation. Wel- 
don Blue, a young Negro tenor saxo- 
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phonist, plays Bop and lives the neces- 
sarily dislocated life of the Harlem 
jazz musician. He has neither material 
comforts nor any security beyond his 
belief in his art, yet he “finds” him- 
self one night during a “cutting ses- 
sion” against Edgar Poole (drawn 
after Lester Young), the disillusioned 
father of Bop tenor sax style. Through 
his vigorous, validly emotional music 
Walden wins, and Edgar, recognizing 
such belief, grants the victory. 
Holmes’ writing here documents the 
growth of a literary sensitivity to 
jazz. 


Jazz as Symbol to the Listener 


John O'Hara was probably the first 
novelist to portray the jazz sympathi- 
zer as non-musician. Jazz to this sym- 
pathetic listener has always stood for 
the artistic ideal in particular and ro- 
mantic idealism in general. Julian 
English, of Appointment in Samarra, 
finds semi-commercial jazz—which is 
the peak of his musical taste—one of 
the very few meaningful experiences 
in his crass country-club world. Dur- 
ing a dance at the club itself, the 
band, naturally, fails to match Julian’s 
musical requirements: 


The orchestra was not doing so 
well with the back-time, and that dis- 
turbed Julian, whose ear for jazz 
was superb.’" 


Though Julian loves his wife, she 

cannot save him. Their musical stand- 
ards vary significantly: 

Caroline got up and put Poor 

Butterfly on the Vic. “That’s one of 

our old records,” she said, “but I like 

it because it’s so syncopated.” Any- 


"John O'Hara, 
(New York: The Modern Library, Random 
House, 1953), p. 120. 


Appointment in Samarra 
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thing that had the sound of the trap- 
drummer’s wood blocks in it was 
syncopated.’* 


Julian’s last act before suicide is to 
listen to his records, which include 
Gene Goldkette and Paul Whiteman 
performances. Beiderbecke served in 
both of these jazz-influenced popular 
bands, but Julian’s failure to develop 
his taste in jazz beyond this point in- 
dicates either that O’Hara’s own taste 
remained there in this early novel or 
that Julian’s critical discrimination, 
while promising, halted at records 
which were indicative of his tempo- 
rality in all things. 

Eddie Brunner, probably the most 
sympathetic male character in Butter- 
field 8, is a jazz collector who “spent 
his allowance on _ collectors’ items 
among old Gennett records.” Gennett 
was a label of vital importance to 
early recorded jazz. In New York 
Eddie and his friends from California 
conduct jam sessions. Their musical 
standards are suggested by an incident 
in which Jimmy Malloy brings with 
him “a beautiful little Jewess” and 
asks whether she may play the piano: 

“She better be good,” said one 
roommate to the other. 

Then with her two tiny hands she 
hit three chords, all in the bass, one, 
two, three. “Jee-zuzz!” yelled the Cali- 
fornians, and got up and stood behind 
her. 

She played for an hour. ... At the 
end of the hour she wanted to quit 
and they would not let her. “All 
right,” she said, “I'll do my impres- 
sions. My first impression is Vincent 
Lopez playing ‘Nola.’” 

“All right, you can quit,” said 
Eddie.” 

*O’Hara, Appointment, p. 131. 


*John O'Hara, Butterfield 8 (New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1943), pp. 97-98. 
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Near the end of the story Eddie and 
Jimmy Malloy are brought together 
again by Malloy’s effort to get a 
newspaper story on Gloria Wandrous’ 
tragic death. Malloy offers to spirit 
Eddie away from the other reporters 
as a friendly act to save him further 
questioning. Eddie is still grieved and 
suspicious, and Louis Armstrong be- 
comes the means by which Malloy 
breaks through Eddie’s reserve to gain 
his trust: 


“Tl buy you a drink. Jesus, guy, 
you don’t think I like this do you? 
Have you heard any of the new 
Louis Armstrong records?” 


“No new ones. What ever hap- 
pened to the little dame you had 
that played the piano?”?° 


O’Hara’s own artistic convictions ap- 
pear in Butterfield 8: 


It is music, and poor old music, 
whether it’s Bach or Carmichael, it 
knows when it starts that it is making 
a forlorn effort to create or recapture 
something that it of itself does not 
possess. Music is synthetic, so how 
can poor, lovely old music, which is 
the highest art, have by itself a 
fraction of the poignancy of an im- 
portant day... 

We have had long and uncomfort- 
able periods when we built chairs, 
forgetting that a chair is meant to be 
sat in. Music, too, is to be enjoyed, 
and we might as well face it...” 


Music becomes the nearest artistic ap- 
proach to the important moments of 
our lives, hence to earthly perfection. 


Hope of Heaven discovers Jimmy 
Malloy suggesting the extent of a 


*O'Hara, Butterfield 8, p. 308. 
"O'Hara, Butterfield 8, pp. 130-131. 
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pianist’s ability to improvise as a stand- 
ard of character judgment: 


I bet myself that he played the 
piano, a sort of fraternity-house 
piano; competent, unimaginative pi- 
ano; improvising sounding, but some- 
one else’s improvisation. I could all 
but hear him, playing something like 
“Easy to Love,” which at that time 
was brand new. Slow, not in any 
steady tempo, and all chords. That's 
what those hands were for.? 


Pal Joey, O’Hara’s theatrical heel, 
is sharply characterized by his mis- 
taken statements about jazz musicians 
and his misspelling of their names. His 
comment on Beiderbecke reveals his 
idealistic insolvency: 


“Christ, I knew Bix. I read all this 
stuff about Bix and how wonderful 
he was and all I remember about Bix 
was the article I saw in the Life mag 
where Bud |Freeman] said he did not 
wash his feet.”?° 


After O’Hara came writers who 
were more explicit in their jazz tastes 
and more outspoken in their idealism. 
Henry Miller’s The Colossus of Ma- 
rousst, that throbbing eulogy to 
Greece, leaves America but one hope 
to match Greek culture—the Negro’s 
jazz: 

I let a song go out of my heart, 
praising God that the great Negro 
race which alone keeps America from 
falling apart had never known the 
vice of husbandry. I let a song go out 
of my heart to Duke Ellington, that 
suave, super-civilized, double-jointed 
cobra with the steel-fanged wrists— 
and to Count Basie . . . long lost 
brother of Isidore Ducasse and last 


John O'Hara, Hope of Heaven (New York: 
Avon Publishing Co., 1950), p. 22. 

*John O'Hara, Pal Joey (New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1946), p. 127. 
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direct lineal descendant of the great 
and only Rimbaud.** 


Miller, in the role of the autobiographi- 
cal sympathetic listener, continues 
with a myth-passage in which Louis 
Armstrong becomes the symbol of 
hope for mankind: 


Agamemnon, seeing that one of his 
sons had wisdom, bought him a gold- 
en torque, saying unto him: “Go 
forth now and trumpet peace and 
joy everywhere!” He said nothing 
about walls or gardens or orchards. 
He said nothing about building ca- 
thedrals. He said: “Go, my son and 
riff it through the land!” And Louis 
went out into the world, which had 
already fallen into a state of sadness, 
and he took with him nothing save 
the golden torque. . . . Louis had by 
this time made a few friends as he 
went riffin’ his way through the new 
land. One was a Count and another 
was a Duke. . . There were others 
too of course—Joe, the chocolate 
cherub, Chick who was already 
sprouting wings, Big Sid, and Fats and 

lila and sometimes Lionel. . . . There 
was always Louis, of course, Louis 
just like he is, with that broad, mil- 
lion dollar smile like the Argive plain 
itself and smooth, polished nostrils 
that gleamed like the leaves of the 
magnolia tree.” 


Joe is King Oliver; Chick is Webb, 
the great drummer whose deformed 
body presaged his early death; Big Sid 
is drummer Catlett; Fats is Waller; 
Ella is Fitzgerald; Lionel is Hampton, 
who is evidently a “sometimes” jazz 
man to Miller. 

Jazz plays an interesting minor role 
as a romantic ideal in James Jones’ 


“Henry Miller, The Colossus of Maroussi 
(San Francisco: The Colt Press, 1941), pp. 137- 
138. 

“Miller, pp. 138-140. 
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From Here to Eternity. Prewitt, al- 
ways close in spirit to his Harlan 
County folk-ways, loves both folk 
music and Blues. He is playing his 
guitar along with Andy and Friday— 
always a meaningful experience to him 
—when Maggio speaks: 


“You know what,” he said after a 
while, “them blues songs sound like 
jazz instead of hillbilly, way you play 
them. Slow jazz, real nigger jazz, like 
they play in the joints on 52nd 
Street.” 

Prew stopped playing and Friday’s 
guitar gradually stopped too. “The 
are in a way,’ Prew said. “There's 
nobody can tell where hillbilly leaves 
off and jazz begins. They shade into 
each other. Me and Andy’s got an 
idea for writing our own blues that 
will be our private special blues. We 
been talkin’ about it, goin’ to do it 
some day.” 

“Sure we are,” Friday said. “Gonna 
call them The Re-Enlistment Blues. 
There’s Truckdrivers Blues and 
Sharecropper’s Blues, but no Army 
blues, see?”’® 


The lyrics to “Re-Enlistment Blues” 
appear as the last page of the novel. 
They are found on Prewitt’s body, 
and they represent his life-theme: 
Prew had the Army Blues. The Army 
was his one home, but his nature 
pledged him to resist tyranny even 
there. In the ballad tradition, a group 
of Prewitt’s buddies compose the song 
late one night, each man adding a line 
as his turn comes. They are led into 
the effort by a discussion centered 
on the great French jazz guitarist 
Django Reinhardt, who is a symbol to 
Andy of unattainable perfection. 
Andy enjoys repeating—and the others 


**James Jones, From Here to Eternity (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), p. 216. 
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re-hearing—a story about his having 
heard Reinhardt on records once long 
ago. The event occurred in the exotic 
apartment of a stranger Andy never 
saw again, and he is unsure of the 
location. All tne elements of the far- 
away romantic “bower” are here. 
Jazz guitarist Eddie Lang, who 
played with Beiderbecke, is another 
idol of both Andy and Friday. Friday 


remembers that 


Eddie Lang was a Wop. In this 
country a Wop could go on the stage 
like anybody else. He bet a Wop 
couldn’t go on the stage in Ger- 
many.”* 


Jazz again mediates between races. 
Prewitt and his friends are unburdened 
by racial prejudice despite their lack 
of formal education. But it is the music 
of Django Reinhardt that becomes to 
these men the ultimate ideal—a never- 
never land holding the very essence 
of existence. The music defies both 
words and comparison; it becomes the 
hope of man’s perfectibility—an im- 
mortal art above temporal matters: 


But when it came to describing for 
them who had never heard it the 
poignant fleeting exquisitely delicate 
melody of that guitar, memory al- 
ways faltered. There was no way 
to describe them that. You had to 
hear that, the steady, swinging, never 
wavering beat with the two- or three- 
chord haunting minor riffs at the ends 
of phrases, each containing the whole 
feel and pattern of the joyously un- 
happy tragedy of this earth (and of 
that other earth). And always over 
it all the one picked single string of 
the melody following infallibly the 
beat, weaving in and out around it 
with the hard-driven swiftly-run ar- 


*Jones, p. 565. 
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peggios, always moving, never hesi- 

tating, never getting lost and having 

to pause to get back on, shifting sud- 

denly from the set light-accent of 

the melancholy jazz beat to the 

sharp erratic-explosive gypsy rhythm 
28 


Jones has written a keen enough de- 
scription of Reinhardt’s music to make 
it live again for anyone familiar with 
it. 


Jazz is associated repeatedly in the 
contemporary novel with the idea of 
escape to a better life, or of hope for 
a better world. Nelson Algren’s 
Frankie Machine, the man with the 
golden arm, always hopes somehow 
to escape his Division Street world by 
becoming a swing drummer: “The 
day I get my musician’s card is the 
day I'll steal Schwiefka blind.” He 
practices constantly with his drum- 
sticks on a battered board he keeps at 
home. The biggest moment in his life 
is the neighborhood dance at which 
he is allowed to play drums briefly 
with the orchestra. This dream of 
hope recurs to him when he feels the 
temporarily exalting effect of nar- 
cotics: 


The stuff was starting to hit, his 
eyes were dew-bright and the glow 
of health was on his cheeks. “Didn’t 
I tell you I got a chance to start 
beatin’ the tubs at a hundred-fifty a 
week? Krupa been askin’ around at 
the Musicians’ Club where can he 
get in touch with me, I guess some 
guys told him about that night at St. 
Wenceslaus when I got everybody 
goin’ like fools the way I was in the 
groove.”?? 


*Jones, p. 465. 
*Nelson Algren, The Man with the Golden 
Arm (Garden City: Doubleday, 1949), p. 258. 
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When Molly-O tries to put Frankie 
through the cure, the one good day 
he has occurs when she brings him 
an old drummer’s practice board: 


All that day he kept hard at it with 
the radio murmuring the beat beside 
him; and no lush at all, not even a 
glass of beer. He didn’t even go for 
the codeine. 

When she returned that midnight 
he looked happier than she’d seen 
him since the long-ago time when 
he'd taken her to the dance at St. 

Wenceslaus.*® 


Indifferent as he is, J. D. Salinger’s 
Holden Caulfield, arch-cynic of The 
Catcher in the Rye, searches out spots 
in New York where there is jazz, 
and he is disappointed only because 
it is not good jazz. In Evan Hunter’s 
The Blackboard Jungle Josh Edwards 
gives up teaching only after his hood- 
lum-students smash his jazz record col- 
lection. They want to hear Julius La 
Rosa. 

Jazz appears on a more limited scale 
as symbolic of the future of the Negro. 
Without Magnolias, Bucklin Moon’s 
1949 George Washington Carver 
Award novel, is the story of Eric, a 
progressive young Negro professor. 
The jazz club which he sponsors at 
a Florida college becomes a battle-line 
between the Uncle Tom attitude of 
the Negro college president, who feels 
that jazz is “a part of our past I don’t 
think we can be too proud of,” and 
his student son, who sees in jazz 
“something in which Negroes should 
take pride.” 

The hero of Ralph Ellison’s The 
Invisible Man, who has rejected a 
white-dominated world, lives on the 
edge of Harlem in a forgotten base- 


“Algren, p. 318. 
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ment room and listens to Louis Arm- 
strong: 
Now I have one radio-phonograph, 
I plan to have five. There is a certain 
acoustical deadness in my hole, and 
when I have music I want to feel its 
vibration, not only with my ear but 
with my whole body. I'd like to hear 
five recordings of Louis Armstrong 
playing and singing “What Did I Do 
to Be So Black and Blue”—all at the 
same time. Sometimes now I listen 
to Louis while I have my favorite 
dessert of vanilla ice cream and sloe 
gin. I pour the red liquid over the 
white mound, watching it glisten and 
the vapor rising as Louis bends that 
military instrument into a beam of 
lyrical sound. Perhaps I like Louis 
Armstrong because he’s made poetry 
out of being invisible.** 


A bold improvisation may be needed 
to bring new life to the disenchanted 
air of a wasteland. The treatment of 
jazz in literature offers a challenge to 
New Critical influences. When jazz 
has been utilized legitimately in our 
literature, formality has been met with 
informality aided by the vivid, earthy 
language of the jazz musician; the con- 
cise, dry statement has been met with 
the expansive, enthusiastic statement; 
the longing for authority and ortho- 
doxy has been met with a firm belief 
in the self-reliance of the individual, 
aristocracy and caste have been met 
with racial equality and brotherhood. 
Renunciation and fear have been coun- 
tered by self-celebration and accept- 
ance to such an extent that jazz in 
fiction can be said to represent a re- 
affirmation of belief in the worth of 
the individual and his powers of 
creation. 


"Ralph Ellison, The Invisible Man (New 
York: Random House, 1952), p. 6. 


Some Structural Ambiguities 


Norman C. Stageberg 


The author, a professor of English at the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, suggests a practical application of structural patterns by identifying 
twenty situations which cause structural ambiguity in student writing. 


Mey native speakers believe that 

our language can be manipulated 
like a boy’s mechanical-builder set— 
with its interchangeable parts that can 
be put together in every which fashion 
—and that in English one can say any 
old thing in any old way. Such a be- 
lief is naive, for English is structured 
with a large number of syntactic pat- 
terns that we are compelled to follow. 
As a quick example, consider this noun 
group: Our first large authorized class 
party. Each of the five modifiers be- 
longs in a class by itself and takes its 
predetermined position in the pattern." 
If you change the order of these modi- 
fiers in any way, you will get a non- 
English sequence. And with many 
other patterns the same is true. We are 
pattern-bound in language just as we 
are culture-bound in mores. Now one 
would think that the numerous pat- 
terns of English, after centuries of de- 
velopment, would have become so re- 
fined as to be clear and unequivocal 
vehicles of thought. But such is not 
the case. On the contrary, there are 
many syntactic patterns that are open 
to ambiguity. It is these ambiguous 
patterns that I propose to describe— 


There is nothing “natural” about the order 
of pre-noun modifiers. In Russian, for example, 
one says “gray two horses” and “two my 
friends.” 
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not all of them to be sure, but those 
that may be of greatest interest to 
the teacher of composition. At the 
outset we must be clear on one point: 
we are dealing with ambiguities in the 
written, not the spoken, language. 

First, it may be useful to distinguish 
between two kinds of ambiguity, lexi- 
cal and structural. In lexical ambiguity 
the multiple meaning resides in the 
words themselves, as in this news item 
from a California paper: “Rev. Keith 
Hammond was congratulated on being 
able to get his parish plastered.” Struc- 
tural ambiguity, on the other hand, re- 
sults from the arrangement of the 
words, that is, from the structure of 
the utterance. It is sometimes known 
as syntactic ambiguity and, in older 
logic books, as amphiboly. Here is an 
example from a New York paper: 
“Whatever her thoughts, they were 
interrupted as the hotel lobby door 
swung open and a young woman 
carrying a baby and her husband en- 
tered.” Our concern here is with the 
latter type of ambiguities, and I will 
present them in a series of structural 
situations. 

SiruaTIon 1: Adjective + noun in 
possessive case + noun. As an example 
we may take a dull boy’s knife. The 
trouble here is that the adjective may 
modify either the noun in the posses- 
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sive case or the second noun. It is 
true that in English we tend to inter- 
pret an adjective as modifying every- 
thing that follows it up to and includ- 
ing the headword; but despite this 
tendency we often meet ambiguities 
like a blond artist’s model, a clever 
reporters story, and a plain man’s 
necktie. An advertisement in the New 
Yorker played upon this pattern with 
this legend: ““A handsome man’s shirt? 
No, a man’s handsome shirt.” 


SrTuATION 2: Adjective + noun + 
noun. A good example occurs on a 
sign beside an Iowa highway reading 
Little Charm Motel. This is similar to 
the first situation in that the adjective 
may modify the immediately follow- 
ing noun or the second noun. We 
meet ambiguities of this kind often in 
such expressions as modern language 
teaching, big building owners, basic 
English text, hot evening drink, fresh 
strawberry ice cream, hot bed covers, 
heavy hog production, and deep love 
movies. 

Srruation 3: Modifier (noun or ad- 
jective) + noun. In this situation the 
reader must know whether the modi- 
fier is a noun or an adjective if he is 
to understand the sentence. A con- 
venient example is furnished by a head- 
line in the Waterloo Daily Courier: 


Fleet planes told shoot snooper jet. 


What kind of planes do we have here, 
speedy planes or planes of the fleet? 
The sentence is ambiguous because 
we do not know the form-class of 
the modifier fleet. From a trade jour- 
nal called the Tire Review comes a 
similar case: 


A keen edge quickly on rubber knives 
with Branick electric knife sharp- 
ener, 
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Or suppose you read this headline: 
German teachers visit Greensboro. 


Would you take this to mean teachers 
of German or teachers from Ger- 
many? 

Srruation 4: More or most + adject- 
ive + noun. The ambiguity lies in the 
two possibilities—that the more or 
most may modify the adjective or the 
noun. Of the examples which follow, 
the first is a comment I once wrote on 
the paper of a freshman, who de- 
manded clarification: 

Give more realistic details. 

The defense system should have 

fewer troops with more modern 
arms, including field missiles. 
Occasionally the words Jess and least, 
because of their use in the sense of 
fewer, and fewest, will cause a similar 
difficulty: 

This soap has less harmful effects on 

the hands. 

Struation 5: Noun + noun + 
noun. When this pattern occurs it may 
raise a question of modification, as it 
does in this newspaper headline: 

Study of fish blood system may aid 

cancer research. 
Does the first noun fish modify the 
compound noun blood system, or does 
the compound noun fish blood modify 
system? And how do you interpret 
the next: 

Cream cheese cake. 


Is this cheese cake with cream or cake 
with cream cheese? The list of ingre- 
dients below the label does not help 
a bit: “Cheese, sugar, fresh eggs, 
cream, graham crackers, flour... . 

Usually when we meet a collocation 
of three nouns the sense operates to 
prevent ambiguity, as in hand garden 
plow and coil bed springs. When more 


est 
il 
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than three nouns pile up, the result is 
likely to be confusion, as in this: 
New Moscow bus 
officer. 
SirvATION 6: Adjective + series of 
nouns. Here is an example from a stu- 
dent paper: 
A baseball player must have good 
vision, coordination, and speed. 


student travel 


Does the adjective good in this sen- 
tence modify only vision, or the whole 
series of nouns? If one insists that of 
course it modifies only vision, then 
what can be said about this sentence, 
which has exactly the same pattern? 

She raised wonderful tulips, hyacinths, 

and crocuses. 


Does wonderful here modify only tu- 
lips? Thus it seems apparent that the 
situation itself makes for ambiguity. 
Of course the lexical oe of 


the words may keep the reading from 
going wrong. For instance, the first 
sentence would be clear if the ad- 
jective were compatible only with 
vision: 
A baseball player must have sharp 
vision, coordination, and speed. 


Here are two more instances: 

Bulletin No. 7 contains only a few 
items on French literature, theology, 
and philosophy. 

For sale: Handwoven towels, table 
mats, wool shirts, and wool stoles. 


Srruation 7: Noun +- series of ad- 
jectives. This is like Situation 6. It can 
be illustrated by a quotation from a 
New York Times advertisement. The 
words describe three colors in which 
men’s secks are available: heather gray, 
red, and blue. lf one ordered red socks 
on the basis of this description, what 
color would he get, red or heather 
red? 
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Srruation 8: Modifier + past par- 
ticiple + noun. In this pattern the 
question is whether the first term 
modifies the past participle or the 
noun. Students write expressions like 
these, without punctuation: steep 
pointed gables, heavy padded coat, and 
clean swept room. 


SITUATION 9: ing verb + noun. 
This pattern may sometimes be con- 
strued in two ways: as modifier + 
noun, or as verb + noun object. An 
AP Story gives us a good example: 

U. S. Sabre jet pilots today shot down 

one Communist MIG-15 and dam- 
aged another in clearing North Ko- 
rean skies. 


From E. A. Nida’s Synopsis of English 
Snytax we get another: 


. two systems of outlining notation 
are employed. 


A second interpretive possibility for 
the -ing verb + noun pattern is that it 
may be looked at as either adjective 
+ noun, or as noun + noun. This is 
fundamentally the same as Situation 
3. The following examples will illus- 
trate: 
So you think you have moving prob- 
lems! 
He joined the standing committee. 
She maintains an entertaining apart- 
ment. 


SiruaTion 10: Adjective + noun + 
conjunction + noun. The question in 
this pattern is whether the adjective 
modifiies only the first noun or both 
nouns. An example will make the 
question clear: 


A new company was formed to 
handle artificial ice and fuel. 


SiruaTIon 11: Series of words + 
modifying word or word-group. The 
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series usually consists of nouns. The 
question that arises is whether the 
modifier refers to all items in the series 
or only to the last item. A few ex- 
amples will show the problem: 


. a conservative, a Fascist, and an 
atheist who might be excluded 
from the teaching profession be- 
cause of non-conforming beliefs. 

He used an arm stroke and a kick 
which propelled him through the 
water. 

Red, yellow, blue, navy, or white 
with trim. 

At the dress rehearsal she sang, 
danced, and tumbled very expertly. 


Situation 12: Modifier + subject 
of sentence. The reader tends to as- 
sociate an opening modifier with the 
closest following word, which is 
usually the subject, whereas this modi- 
fier may relate to something further 
on in the sentence. This is more often 
a misleading construction than a 
genuine ambiguity, as these examples 
will show: 


After choosing the college I thought 
I would like to attend, the student 
adviser at my high school arranged 
an interview with a former stu- 
dent. 

Whether religious or humorous, the 
church plays a great part in every- 
one’s Christmas activities. 


Struation 13: Modificand + in- 
tervening material + -modifier. The 
difficulty here is that the modifier may 
appear to modify some part of the in- 
tervening material. Here are some 
cases from student papers: 


We must show the world how fal- 
lacious the Communist Party is by 
democratic means. 


Zola was able to describe the char- 
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acters, the places they went, and 

the things they did very well. 
We believe in doing what we do well 

(motto of Tuskegee Institute). 


When the intervening material con- 
sists of a noun + relative clause, we 
have a pattern that frequently occurs: . 


Every child awaits the time he can 
go to school with great excitement. 

When applying the clay coil to the 
base, roughen the parts you are 
joining with a comb. 

Situation 14: Modificand + modi- 
fier + modificand. This is our old 
friend, the squinting modifier, which 
looks before and after and pines in 
both directions, as in this sentence: 


The club will be open to members 
only from Monday to Thursday. 


A writer sometimes gets into this 
pickle when he tries to wriggle out of 
a split infinitive. In the next example 
a New York Times writer placed the 
modifier before the to: 

. one-way streets had failed com- 
pletely to relieve cross-town traf- 
fic. 

And the writer who puts the modifier 
after the infinitive runs the same risk, 
as the next exhibit will show. It is from 
a textbook by a Browning scholar who 
eschews a split infinitive like ginger 
ale in his whiskey: 
The university man or woman learns 
to examine critically conflicting 
points of view. 


The last example is from a well-known 
college textbook of speech: 
What we believe profoundly 


fluences our ability to listen fairly 
to any subject. 


Srruation 15: Verb- adverb, or 
preposition. By verb-adverb is meant 
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such verbs as put up with (endure), 
turn up (appear), turn down (refuse), 
look up to (admire), look down on 
(scorn), and prevail on (induce). 
Sometimes a reader cannot be sure 
whether the second word is part of 
the verb or a preposition. These two 
instances will illustrate: 


The loud speaker wakes everyone up 
in the hall. 

The amphibious truck will carry over 
its rated capacity when crossing a 
stream. 


Siruation 16: Dual parallel struc- 
ture. A sentence element may some- 
times be taken to go with either one 
of two structures already established 
in the sentence. This ambiguity oc- 
curs frequently in student writing, 
from which these sentences are taken: 


We overhead the same cleaning 
woman who cleans the Rose 
Lounge and another one. 

Some — after consuming al- 
cohol, want to fight and become 
hard to manage. 

It seems as though the commander of 
the ship put very little foresight 
into a problem which faced him 
and endangered both men and ships. 


This situation not infrequently forms 
the basis of cretinous humor, as in 
this TV exchange: “I’ve always 
wanted to see Lake Louise and 
Banff.” “Sounds great, but how do 
you banff?” A special case of this 
kind that students find hard to see 
occurs with a prepositional phrase 
which contains a series of nouns: 

His job is to post changes in address, 
telephone numbers, and _perfor- 
mance ratings. 

The course includes the theory of 
procurement, property accounting, 
and requisitioning. 
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Situation 17: Modificand + two 
modifying word groups. If we con- 
sider the modifying word groups may 
be of three kinds — prepositional 
phrases, relative clauses, and verbal 
phrases—then it is evident that this 
situation contains nine different pat- 
terns. Each of these nine lends itself 
to possible ambiguity. In all of them 
the trouble lies in the third term— 
what does it refer to? 


A. Modificand + prepositional 
phrase + relative clause. In this pat- 
tern the writer often intends the rela- 
tive clause to modify the modificand; 
but when this clause appears to modify 
the last word of the preceding phrase, 
then the sentence is ambiguous. There 
is no ambiguity, of course, when ties 
in agreement prevent us from mis- 
reading. This is a standard pattern of 
modification in English, and students 
frequently run afoul of it. Here are 
three examples culled out of many: 


The life of a movie star that the 
public sees does look glamorous. 
She has cute ideas for parties that are 
easy to plan. 

He has a blue satin ribbon around his 
neck which is tied in a bow at the 
top. 


The menu of a restaurant in Marshall- 
town, Iowa, proudly makes this am- 
biguous pronouncement: 

We have a reputation for fine food, 


quick service, and a friendly atmos- 
phere which amounts to a tradition. 


The remaining eight patterns are fun- 
damentally the same, except that only 
two of them can be protected from 
ambiguity by ties in agreement. Hence 
a mere listing, with a single example 
each, will perhaps suffice to show 
what they are. 
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B. Modificand + prepositional 
phrase + verbal phrase. 
There was a spotted dog in the group 
barking at the speeding car. 


C. Modificand + prepositional 
phrase + prepositional phrase. 
This restatement of the central idea 
serves as a review for the audience 
of the entire speech. 


D. Modificand + relative clause + 
prepositional phrase. 


I was talking about the books I had 
read in the library. 


E. Modificand + relative clause + 
verbal phrase. 
We watched the old miner, Maheu, 
who was feeding his horse, be- 
grimed with dust from the mine. 


F. Modificand + relative clause + 
relative clause. 
Fred had a second-hand car that he 
later traded for a motorcycle which 
he loved to tinker with. 


G. Modificand + verbal phrase + 
prepositional phrase. 
They stood watching the fireworks 
in the back yard. 


H. Modificand + verbal phrase + 
relative clause. 
There is also a theater located near 
the business. district which is 
crowded every night. 


I. Modificand + verbal phrase + 
verbal phrase. 

I saw the rake lying against the box 
stuffed with leaves from my last 
raking. 

Situation 18: Elliptical construc- 
tions. Sometimes the omission of words 
from a structure will result in am- 
biguity, as in these cases: 

Serve meat when thoroughly stewed. 
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For sale: Two Dutch rabbits, does, 
low cost. Breeding age. Will breed 
if requested. 


In this respect than and as well as are 
especially troublesome. Here is an ex- 
ample from Noah Webster: 


... we are less under the influence of 
reeson [sic] than our ancestors. 


And students will write sentences like 
these: 


It is more important for me to enter 
the activities in high school than 
college. 

I like my room mate as well as Janice. 


Srruation 19: Movable adverbial 
modifiers. The different kinds of ad- 
verbs and adverbial modifiers have al- 
lowable and non-allowable positions 
in various types of sentences, though 
this matter has never, to my knowl- 
edge, been thoroughly studied. At 


any rate, such modifiers do move 
around rather freely, and it is this 
freedom that betrays students into 
putting them in positions where they 
are ambiguous. Student writing con- 
tains many ambiguities of this sort: 


I repaired the car and returned the 
following day. 

The hostess greeted the girl with a 
smile. 

The crew chief will drive the truck, 
choose a suitable site, and unload 
the ammunition with the assistance 
of two helpers. 

The bottle on the table there. 


Srruation 20: Reference of pro- 
nouns, relatives, and demonstratives. 
This kind of ambiguity might be con- 
sidered lexical rather than structural. 
Words like he, it, they, her, which, 
who, this, and such are a constant 
source of ambiguity in student writing 
because they often refer to more than 
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one antecedent. The instances that 
follow are taken from both profes- 
sional writings and student papers: 


At 10 a.m. today the anchor will be 
carried out into Lake Ontario 
aboard a naval craft and consigned 
to the waters. The three chaplains 
will accompany it. 

The local weather bureaus are not 
permitted to dispute the predictions 
of the central weather bureau, re- 
gardless of whether they are right 
or not. 

The Graf Zepplin was leaving Lake- 
hurst Airport. Among the last to 
enter was Mrs. J. D. Smith, lone 
woman passenger. Slowly her huge 
nose was turned into the wind. 
Then, like some huge beast, she 
crawled along the grass. 

Men like Brodie and Kolmer dis- 
covered vaccines and gave them to 
the public, but they were not suc- 
cessful. ... 

He had never gone ice-fishing from 
a hut like that. 


The words this and which are a spe- 
cial source of confusion because they 
may refer not only to individual 
words but to word groups. The fol- 
lowing cases are typical: 

He was always bringing into the 
room a strange dog which he had 
found. This was a nuisance when 
I was trying to study. 

She told me that Joe had come, which 
pleased me. 

Biologists have discovered that frag- 
ments of chromosomes attach them- 
selves to another chromosome 
which is called translocation. 

Each room has two study desks and 
only one study lamp. This is very 
inconvenient because of poor light- 
ing on one of the desks. 


The foregoing twenty situations seem 
to be the ones responsible for much 
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of the structural ambiguity that we 
find in student writing.* Of those that 
remain we should take into account 
one set of situations which need not 
be described in detail and which can 
be lumped together in a single omni- 
bus group of form-class ambiguities. 
These have been emphasized by Pro- 
fessor C. C. Fries in his Structure of 
English.* He points out that if one 
does not know the form-class, that is 
the part of speech, of a word, then one 
does not recognize the pattern and as 
a consequence the word is ambiguous. 
We have remarked this condition 
above in situations three, nine, and 
fifteen. Even the basic sentence pat- 
tern of subject-verb-object, Professor 
Fries reveals, can be ambiguous, as in: 
Ship sails today, where we do not 
know the form-class of ship and sails. 


We frequently meet form-class am- 
biguities of various types in news- 
paper headlines, where the demands of 
space-saving cause the usual signals of 
form-class to be left out. Here are 
a few miscellaneous examples: PW’s 
Ist item on agenda—call girl; baby- 
sitter demands rise; police raid gather- 
ings; digs well with bulldozer; com- 
plete 31-piece drill outfit. Now and 
then form-class ambiguities other than 
those we have classified will turn up 
in student papers. Here are a few: 


At last they heard the boat whistle. 

The storm was striking. 

Unlike other Shakespearean plays, 
Othello offers no real complicated 
personality. 


Students have important experiences 


*Sometimes one finds interesting permutations 
of them, as in a manned missile launching base, 
and in this description of shirts—blue, tan, or 
gray stripes or checks. 

*New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 
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in college that prepare them for the 
future. They are meeting people, 
gaining new friendships, and learn- 
ing to get along with filiseens types 
of people. 


The presence of ambiguity in student 
writing is easy to understand. In high 
school the student does not always 
write to communicate to a known 
class of readers, as we do in normal 
writing situations. Instead he often 
writes writing to fulfill an assignment. 
The consequence is that he does not 
develop a reader-awareness: he does 
not learn to step outside himself and 
survey his words as with the mind of 
another person. When he reads over 
what he has produced, the words 
mirror exactly what was in his mind 


as he wrote, and he fails to realize 
that other readers might get other 
meanings from these same words. 

One way to sensitize the student 
to the dangers of multiple meaning is 
to make a direct attack on the struc- 
tural situations liable to ambiguity. 
For instance, the teacher can present 
the situations described above and then 
have the class write original examples 
of them with double-track meanings. 
These examples will furnish material 
for lively discussions and will offer 
heady and challenging problems of 
restatement. Such a procedure will 
help the student to tool his sentences 
to a closer tolerance in meaning and 
to write with greater clearness and 
precision. 


THE MISOGYNISTS 


The students, puzzled that a gal would stew 
some eels in broth to duck a handsome boy, 
felt sorry for the lad who could not go 

out hunting any more. One said, “A guy 


can’t have his private fun—a skirt will spoil 
it”; and another moaned, “No fem is kind 
by nature.” So they all condemned the girl, 
but left Lord Randal’s mother undefined. 


Dubuque, lowa 


— Raymond Roseliep 


Biographies for Teen-Agers 


Learned T. Bulman 


It is Journal policy to publish each year one or two articles in criticism 
of literature written expressly for adolescents. It seems appropriate to present 
one such article in the month during which Book Week is observed. The 
author of this commentary on biographies written for teen-agers is Head of 
Youth Services, Free Public Library of East Orange, New Jersey. 


Dre the fact that the biographies 

discussed in this article are aimed 
at the younger reader, I have more 
than once found myself so engrossed 
in the book at hand that midnight 
has long passed without my knowl- 
edge. Every one of them had some- 
thing to teach me, and many of them 
are loaded with factual data that had 
managed to escape me in a reasonably 
voracious reading life. If they can do 
this for me, why not for the teen- 
ager? 

It should be emphasized at this time 
that many of these works are the nar- 
rative or story form often called fic- 
tionalized biography. No doubt this 
has annoyed some English teachers, 
but one must ask himself what one 
expects the student to get from read- 
ing a biography. If you are seeking 
great works of literature—even juve- 
nile literature—this is the area in which 
you are least likely to find them. Few, 
if any, would fall into the classic 
status. Only occasionally is there a 
bright star who would be considered 
a juvenile Harold Lamb, Emil Lud- 
wig, or Hesketh Pearson. What then 
is the value of these pattern pieces? 

It has been my impression that bi- 
ographies are frequently assigned with 


the idea of encouraging the student 
to make something of himself (?) 
through the vicarious experience of 
reading about one who has succeeded. 
They are also assigned to let the 
youngster view the whole person 
(whoever he may be), not just the 
popular or historical memory of him. 
To succeed in either of these aims, as 
far as the middling reader is concerned, 
there are certain requisites. The au- 
thor must have presented his facts en- 
tertainingly or at least succeeded in 
sustaining interest. He must not phil- 
osophize too much into the why of 


the subject. And usually he must have 


accomplished all this in 300 pages or 
less. 

The subject is not as important, if 
the librarian or teacher is a good sales- 
man. Mary Ann Bickerdyke or Jo- 
seph Pulitzer—though not well known 
to this age—will be eagerly read if 
properly introduced. 

It should be understood that this 
paper is written from the viewpoint 
of a public librarian. For that very 
reason, it is mandatory that the rather 
different attitude such a person as- 
sumes when asked for a biography by 
a student be clarified. The public h- 
brarian is seldom acquainted with the 
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individual’s 1.Q., reading score, or 
other pedagogical measurements. He 
is equally unaware of how well the 
student does, or better, approaches his 
school work. This does not for a 
moment imply that he does not know 
personally the many students who 
come to him, and recognize their 
seeming potential. Again, the prob- 
lem is not the student who will come 
in and ask for Sandburg or someone 
similar suggested by the teacher. The 
problem students are those who can 
read better and are not doing so, and 
those who can just about read! 

For those who can just read, but 
have somehow reached junior or 
senior high school, books by Ronald 
Syme, Clara Judson, or even some of 
the Landmark and World Landmark 
titles might help. As good as we think 
the latter are for informing the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders about United 
States and world historical events and 
leaders, we do not as a rule recom- 
mend them to the older students. 
However, some of these Random 
House titles that may be the answer 
for the slow readers are Sterling 
North’s Abe Lincoln and George 
Washington, Vincent Sheean’s Thom- 
as Jefferson, John Gunther’s Alexan- 
der the Great, and Emily Hahn’s 
Leonardo da Vinci. The majority of 
the books that will be discussed in 
this paper will be aimed at the neither 
good nor bad, but just middling 
reader. 

After this possibly long-winded, but 
necessary, introduction to the author’s 
status and attitudes, it is best to push 
immediately into the subject at hand— 
namely biographies written for teen- 
agers. Our main concern will be the 
publishers’ dream designation of “12 
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to 16,” on occasion, “i4-up,” which so 
often of recent years has appeared on 
the inside flap of the dust cover of 
these books. 

The firm of Julian Messner, Inc., is 
head and shoulders above all other 
publishing houses in this field. Their 
Shelf of Biographies has in its (for- 
give the expression) stable of authors, 
some really good writers. One out of’ 
three of the better biographies would 
seem to be published by Messner, al- 
though there are no figures to substan- 
tiate such a statement. Other houses 
have one or two people who con- 
sistently turn out good material, but, 
with these exceptions, the biographies 
that have excited our interest have 
been non-series items. Books no longer 
in print have been avoided. That your 
library may have them is fine, but 
why frustrate those teaching in new 
schools, whose libraries, equally new, 
cannot obtain such material? 


Four Prolific Writers 


We will first consider the more 
prolific writers. In this category are: 
Jeannette Covert Nolan, Jeannette 
Eaton, Shannon Garst, and Marguerite 
Vance. Although no two necessarily 
follow the same pattern, all four of 
them use the narrative approach to a 
eee or lesser degree and all are 
ormula writers. Of the four, the two 
Jeannettes, Eaton and Nolan, are the 
best literary artists. 

Much of what is said about Nolan 
is equally true of Eaton. There is 
such similarity of approach that some 
of their works could have been done 
by either. They have both written top- 
notch items as well as one or two that 
aren’t quite as interesting. They, as 
will be true of most of our authors, 
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deal in blacks and whites. Their sub- 
jects are either good or bad; there is 
little or no attempt at gradation. 


Jeannette Covert Nolan is a Messner 
author. She usually averages 180 to 
190 pages per book, always has a bib- 
liography, and usually has an index. 
She has written about Abraham Lin- 
coln, Andrew Jackson, Benedict Ar- 
nold, Clara Barton, Florence Nightin- 

gale, Eugene Field, George Rogers 
Clark, O. Henry, John Brown, and 
La Salle. A few of her books are 
geared to the average ten- to fourteen- 
year-old reader; the rest are for the 
twelve to sixteen age. They seem to 
be well researched, are well written, 
very readable, and add flesh and blood 
to what occasionally could be a skele- 
tal subject. 

Jeannette Eaton has used a num- 
ber of publishers. She does not al- 
ways have bibliographies and indexes. 
She averages 250 pages, although her 
Trumpeter’s Tale (Louis Armstrong) 
is 191 and Leader by Destiny (George 
Washington) is 402. She also is a 
good researcher and reporter and has 
several items that are for a little older 
audience than those of Nolan. Other 
of her books still in print are David 
Livingston; Gandhi; Lone Journey 
(Roger Williams); Narcissa Whit- 
man; Eleanor Roosevelt; and Young 
Lafayette. 

Shannon Garst is a western devotee. 
All of her work is devoted to moun- 
tain men, Indians, scouts, and legend- 
ary figures of the West and South- 
west. Her research is good. The vo- 
cabulary and style (w hich is choppier 
than in most books we will discuss) 
recommend her for those restless 
readers who will find that many of 
her subjects would make good tele- 
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vision heroes—or already have. Wild 
Bill Hickock, James Bowie, Kit. Car- 
son, and Crazy Horse are samples of 
such figures. On the other hand, not 
all of her subjects are as well known 
outside of their home grounds as are 
most of the people covered by other 
authors for this age. Other of her 
books feature Big-foot Wallace (of 
the Tc.as Rangers), Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Perces, Jim Bridger, Joe 
Meek, Custer, Buffalo Bill, Sitting 
Bull, and William Bent. 

Marguerite Vance is a romanticist. 
All of her biographies concern women 
who either have been great themselves, 
or have helped their men to become 
so. There is a story-book quality, an 
almost preciousness, that will appeal 
to the teen-age girls who enjoy his- 
torical fiction, but this does not de- 
tract from evident care for factual 
writing. She is our “thinnest” author, 
more often reaching 160 pages than 
180. There is never a bibliography or 
an index. All of these facts make her 
particularly inviting to the non-reading 
girl who has to read a biography, but 
is afraid of getting a book which looks 
like one. To date Vance has written 
for Dutton: Empress Josephine; On 
Wings of Fire (Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s daughter, Rose, who became 
Mother Alphonsa); Elizabeth Tudor; 
Jacksons of Tennessee; Lady Jane 
Grey; Marie Antoinette; Lees of Ar- 
lington; Martha, Daughter of Vir- 
ginia (Washington); and Flight of the 
Wildling (Elizabeth of Austria). 


Selected Biographies 


Turning to less prolific authors, we 
come first to Rachel Baker who has 
written five excellent biographies 
which, on a rating scale, would place 
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her almost at the top. Even more im- 
portant, she has often chosen almost 
impossible people to write about and 
yet succeeded admirably. Her first 
and longest (248 pages) book, First 
Woman Doctor (the story of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, M. D.), has had many 
foreign editions. She next chose an 
even lesser known subject, William 
Thomas Green Morton, a pioneer in 
the use of ether. In 1950 her Chaim 
Weizman vividly told not only the 
story of Weizman, but made one 
aware of Israel’s battle to again be- 
come a nation. Her other titles are 
Sigmund Freud and Angel of Mercy 
(Dorothea Lynde Dix). Miss Baker 
writes sympathetically and has the 
ability to become part of her subject. 
One sees, with Miss Dix, the inhuman 
conditions of the insane, and one ex- 
periences, with Dr. Blackwell, the 
vicissitudes of a woman pioneering in 
a man’s field. Messner publishes Ba- 
ker’s books which average 180 to 224 
pages with index and, w vhere possible, 
bibliography. 

One is often of two minds when 
one learns of a new biography for 
teen-agers. Why did the author choose 
that particular person to write about, 
and why, in some Cases, wasn’t it done 
sooner? Alvin F. Harlow, an es- 
tablished author, with work in many 
fields, brings such thoughts to mind. 
Why he chose Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus), Henry Bergh (found- 
er of the ASPCA), and Bret Harte is 
less important than that he has done 
a good job with them. Careful re- 
search and a good index, in all but the 
Harris book, make them fine items for 
book reports. His earlier books, the 
Harris, Harte, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, ran from 278 to 307 pages. His 
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more recent works, which also include 
an Andrew Carnegie and a family 
work on the Ringlings of circus fame, 
run about 180 pages each. All six are 
part of the Messner Shelf. 


Our next three authors have written 
only three or four biographies each 
and have very little in common. Of 
all the authors mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, Alice Desmond comes the closest 
to adult w riting and usually is marked 
“14 and up.” There is a tremendous 
amount of research evident in’ her 
work. She has two things in common 
with Vance: She writes about women 
and her books lack indexes. But there, 
any similarity ends. Her writing is 
more scholarly than Vance’s and he 
books are about twice as long (275 to 
300 pages). She offers a bibliography, 
a number of photographs and pictures, 
and, to date, has been published by 
Dodd, Mead. Four of her biographies 
—Alexander. Hamilton’s Wife; Glaim- 
orous Dolly Madison; Martha Wash- 
ington; and Bewitching Betsy Bona- 
parte (American wife of Napoleon’s 
brother, Jerome)—have successfully 
painted a picture of the dress, living 
conditions, politics, and general think- 
ing of their respective times. Like most 
of our authors, she takes the liberty 
of inventing dialogue and thought for 
her subjects. At no time, however, 
does it seem forced or unlikely. This 
is another whose works should be 
equally useful to social studies as well 
as to English classes. 

Manuel Komroff has done biog- 
raphies of Julius Caesar, Mozart, 
Marco Polo, and Napoleon. He aver- 
ages 180 to 190 pages, always indexes, 
usually has a bibliography, and has 
been published by Messner and Knopf. 
He uses simple language in a third- 
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person story-book style. He does not 
offer much shading i in his characteriza- 
tions; they are either good or bad, but 
seldom some of both. He has a short 
staccato sentence style that may 
bother some readers, and likes to re- 
peat points he fears may be missed. 
For all of this, his material seems well 
researched and 1s clearly reported. 
A comparatively new name to this 
field is Iris Noble. Her biography of 
Nellie Bly appeared almost simultane- 
ously with those by Nina Brown Baker 
and by Mignon Rittenhouse, but was 
judged superior to the others. Her 
next book was Joseph Pulitizer, and 
her most recent 1s Clarence Darrow. 
She enjoys writing about people with 
a mission. The first of her subjects 
wished to bring recognition and _ re- 
spect for women in the field of jour- 
nalism. The next, who incidentally 


provided Nellie Bly her step to fame, 
wanted to bring all the news to his 


readers. Methods were unimportant 
as long as the true story was printed. 
His greatest mission probably 
forcing the recognition of journalism 
as a respected profession demanding 
specialized training. The last of Miss 
Noble’s knights has been re- 
membered for his penchant to cham- 
pion the underdog in legal battle— 
particularly the one who represented 
a cause. His successes and failures filled 
many a column in his day. Miss 
Noble’s journalistic background i Is evi- 
dent in her work. She sometimes 
speaks in headlines, but never at the 
expense of lesser necessary informa- 
tion. There is a feeling of immediacy 
in all of these titles which av erage 191 
pages, have index and bibliography, 
and are also published by Messner. 
A specialist in yet a different way 
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is Shirley Graham. Her forte is Ne- 
groes—w vell or lesser known for their 
part in the formation of our nation. 
Subjects for her books are Phyllis 
Wheatley, a little-known slave poetess 
of the American Revolutionary War 
period; Benjamin Banneker, born a 
freeman, who was known in the late 
1700’s for his knowledge of astron- 
omy, his published almanac, and _ his 
help in laying out the city of Wash- 
ington, D: C.; Frederick Doug: ass, 
caped slave during the Civil War, 
who used his journalistic and oratori- 
cal skills to help free his people; 
Booker T. Washington; Dr. 
George Washington Carver, whose 
biography Miss Graham co-authored 
with George Lipscomb. 

Shirley Graham writes with a true 
feeling for her subjects—giving them 
dimension in a style that ts lively and 
yet, when necessary, detailed. One can 
rejoice at each success of a character 
and feel, not pity, but the determina- 
tion to try again after each failure. 
All of these books have been printed 
by Messner, run from 180 to 240 
pages, and usually have an index and 
bibliography. 

A book that won the 1955 New- 
bery award and one that was a run- 
ner up for it in 1957 are worthy of 
discussion here. The first is Jean Lee 
Latham’s 25l-page Carry on, Mr. 
Bowditch, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin. This is actually recommended 
for the ten to fourteen age level but 
is a really accomplished piece of writ- 
ing. Miss Latham has succeeded in 
making a comparatively unknown 
person come alive on every page of 
her book. Unlike a number of the 
Newbery winners, which seem to be 
chosen by librarians more because 
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they have a beauty of writing (usually 
lost on the child) than because they 
tell a good story and do it well, Carry 
on, Mr. Bowditch has been well re- 
ceived by the youngsters and may be 
just the book to give tc the not-so- 
good reader who needs a book with 
bounce. Miss Latham’s Trail Blazer 
of the Seas, about Matthew Maury, is 
not as interesting a book or subject, 
and her On Stage, Mr. Jefferson stops 
much too soon in Joseph Jefferson’s 
life to be a really acceptable biog- 
raphy. 

The runner-up referred to is Leo 
Gurko’s Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apos- 
tle. It is published by Thomas Crowell, 
has 213 pages and an index. In general 
format it reminds one of the Messner 
titles. It is written in the third person, 
and the writing is superior to that in 
most of the titles mentioned up to 


now. It calls a spade a spade and in no 
way tries to whitewash either Paine 
or the great men he dealt with in his 


lifetime. Gouverneur Morris, John 
Adams, even George Washington are 
seen as they were and not as legend 
has made them. 

Our next concern will be with those 
writers who have succeeded in bene- 
fiting us with one or two items of 
significance. Such a person is Phyllis 
Wynn Jackson whose Golden Foot- 
lights pleased us so much that on a visit 
to San Francisco we went out of our 
way to learn more about that merry 
madcap named Lotta Crabtree. Al- 
though little known to recent genera- 
tions, in her day she was second to 
none in the world of musical comedy. 
Her rise from dancing and singing as 
a child for miners in the rip-roaring 
camps of the old West to stardom on 
Broadway is vivid and enjoyable read- 
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ing. Holiday House has printed this 
310-page chapter in the history of 
musical comedy. 


A title that has worn itself out sev- 
eral times on our shelves is The Great 
Houdini by Beryl Williams and Sam- 
uel Epstein, a husband and wife team 
who together and separately have 
written on a wide range of subjects. 
Nothing thrills a youngster more than 
a peek into the unknown, and what 
could be more mysterious than the 
secrets of a great magician and escape 
artist? The authors have brought the 
excitement of success, and enough ex- 
planation of how some of Houdini’s 
tricks were achieved, to make every 
youngster who reads this pass on the 
good word. Bibliography and index 
are provided in this 182-page offering 
from Messner. 


The constant need for first-class bi- 
ographies of women is aided by Nina 
Brown Baker, a prolific writer who 
has directed much of her material to 
a younger audience. Of those intended 
for older readers, her books on Gari- 
baldi, Bolivar, and Juarez are notable 
additions to this genre of writing. To 
our mind, however, her very best is 
Cyclone in Calico. It is the story of 
Mary Ann Bickerdyke—a rough, salty 
housewife who worked tirelessly as 
nurse, cook, and friend in battle hos- 
pitals of the Civil War. Not content 
with remaining in the larger cities, 
she followed the troops, knowing that 
often more lives were lost in those 
hours immediately after battle than 
on the battle field. An extensive bib- 
liography and most complete index 
are found in this 278-page Little- 
Brown publication. 


Long before the cry for a stronger 
science training was made, a number 
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of notable scientists’ lives were being 
tailored for the teen-age market. The 
author who has done the most ac- 
complished job in this field is Elma 
Ehrlich Levinger. Of her three offer- 
ings, Albert Einstein is probably the 
most accurate and detailed. This is 
understandable when one remembers 
that Galileo and Leonardo da Vinci 
did not have about them reporters 
who could immortalize their extem- 
porizing. Galileo is the most fictional- 
ized, the author having fewer records 
to work with. Da Vinci, fertunately, 
left copious notebooks. All three 
books have index and bsbliography, 
average 175 to 190 pages, and are 
printed by Messner. 

Also from the Messner presses are 
the lives of Michael Faraday and Isaac 
Newton by Harry Sootin. If it is 
pessible to give life and feeling to a 
biography of a scientist, Sootin has 
done it. This remark is made because 
perusal of many such books has shown 
that the singl¢ mindedness of these 
great men has frequently caused them 
to lead a semi-sheltered, almost dull 
life. 

One scientist who lead anything 
but a dull life, despite a crippling dis- 
ability that for many might have been 
a handicap, was Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz. Sigmund Lavine, whose Wan- 
dering Minstrels We is an excellent 
dual life of Gilbert and Sullivan, of 
light opera fame, has done an equally 
fascinating job for the genius of elec- 


tricity, often called the Wizard of 
Schenectady. Steinmetz’s active in- 


terest in civic affairs, his tremendous 
influence at Union College, his hobbies 
of cacti, orchids, and wild and do- 
mesticated animals are combined into 
a highly readable and entertaining 
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volume of 241 pages, printed by 
Dodd, Mead. 

The middling to poor male student 
often is unable to settle down with a 
biography of Gandhi, Julius Caesar, or 
even George Rogers Clark. Eaton’s 
story of Louis Armstrong and even 
Shannon Garst’s tales of Bowie and 
Hickock may not work. The next, 
and too often only, answer is a sports 
personality. Unfortunately one can- 
not get excited over the caliber 
of the sports biographies extant. Gene 
Schoor, Milton Shapiro, Joe Trimble 
and others have manufactured lives of 
our sports heroes of the day, but they 
seldom have much to say, due no 
doubt to the fact that there just isn’t 
much to write about these people. It 
is only the occasional Lou Gehrig by 
Frank Graham that succeeds in attain- 
ing some stature in this field. 


Biography Series 


There is one series of biographies 
that rates special commendation. These 
books do not specifically fall into the 
framework that has been set up for this 
paper but the high quality of author- 
ship and the compactness of presenta- 
tion make them of particular value 
to the better high school reader. The 
Alfred A. Knopf publishing company 
has, for several years, been printing 
the Great Lives in Brief series. Au- 
thors such as Andre Maurois, Rumer 
Godden, Albert Guerard, and Stew- 
art Holbrook have succeeded in cap- 
turing in 205 or 206 pages the very 
being of such people as Hans Christian 
Andersen, Napoleon III, and Alex- 
andre Dumas. The smallness of the 


books should in no way discourage 
English 


and social studies teachers 
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from not only accepting but encour- 
aging reports on volumes from the 
series. Andre Guerard’s Napoleon 
(the First) and Ruth Moore’s Charles 
Darwin are good examples of these 
masterpieces of distillation which 
should and often do encourage the 
student reader to hunt out larger and 
more detailed biographies of the same 
people. 

A series of biographies that most 
teachers may not consider inclusive 
énough for book reports, but which 
we think particularly well done, 
are the art biographies by Elizabeth 
Ripley. She has managed to digest in 
seventy pages, illustrated with black 
and white reproductions of the better 
works of these masters, an almost 


crystal-like view of such fine painters 
as Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Michelan- 
gelo, Goya, da Vinci, and Ruebens. At 


a time when television has blessed us 
with Omnibus, the Leonard Bernstein 
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lectures on music for children, and 
discussion of art by teachers like 
Meyer Schapiro, we could do worse 
than to recommend these thin, but in- 
formative works published by Oxford 
University Press. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
list of biographies for this age. The 
reader has no doubt thought of sev- 
eral fine individual biographies that 
could or should have been part of 
this paper. No attempt has been made 
to include all the fields that biography 
covers. Several authors who have a 
number of biographies were purposely 
omitted because they are dull. 

Our purpose in writing this paper 
was to act as a proxy reader and re- 
porter. It has been our observation 
that the average English teacher sel- 
dom has the time to read many of 
the books that are written purposely 
for the teen-ager. This, we hope, may 
have eased that work. 


WHAT TITLES WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE IN PAPERBACKS? 


NCTE’s Committee on Relations with Publishers of Paperbound Books is 
compiling a list of books that English teachers would like to see made available 
in inexpensive reprint editions. Publishers of paperbacks have assured the com- 
mittee that they would welcome such recommendations. 


Send your suggestions to the chairman of the committee: 


Erwin R. Steinberg 

Margaret Morrison, Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Star those titles which would be used as a text by a whole class. 


Teaching Judgment of Prose Fiction 
Elizabeth Williams 


The discrepancy between prescribed reading in the English class and students’ 
choices of books outside of class inspired this article, which describes the way 


in which the teachers at the Washington Park High 


School, Racine, Wis- 


consin, make a direct attempt to improve taste in prose fiction. 


on a rich dict of clas- 
sics alone will not establish taste. 
An embarrassing experience shook me 
out of my faith that it would. 

As I mounted the public library 
steps, three girls and a boy from the 
previous year’s senior class, all with 
B-plus grades, met me proudly with 
armfuls of books by Anya Seton, 
Grace Livingston Hill, and Florence 
Means. I restrained my impulses to 


give a postgraduate lesson then and 
there. 

After I reported the incident to 
other teachers, we hatched a plan to 
survey taste. Imitating industrial psy- 
chologists’ critical-incidence methods, 
we arranged a hundred English and 


American fiction writers’ names in 
fifty groups of three, and asked seniors 
to choose one of each w herever they 
knew all three. The results dis- 
appointed us. Although 243 seniors 
knew such authors as Walter Scott, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, R. L. Stev- 
enson, Thackeray, Hardy, Walpole, 
Huxley, Hawthorne, Cooper, Mel- 
ville, Clemens, Howells, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Canfield, Gale, Lewis, 
Cather, Ferber, Wilder—they pre- 
ferred Banning, O’Rourke, Zane 
Gray, Hill, Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Lloyd Douglas, and Stewart Edward 
White—two to one! 


Disenchanted, we learned by listen- 
ing to classroom reports on favorites. 
One girl preferred Mrs. Hill’s books 
to all others because the minister of 
her evangelistic religious group recom- 
mended them and because they were 

easy to read.” Chosen by a group 
in a junior class (with, I think, some 
astute ulterior motives by a perspicu- 
ous minority), she rose to repeat for 
the whole class the report on a Hill 
novel. In the story, an orphanage at- 
tendant, a young woman, incensed 
over unjust discipline meted out to an 
angelic young boy, takes him away to 
the Big City in a snow storm. They 
wander about, find a friendly -looking 
cottage (sic) in the slums, and are 
invited forthwith to live with the 
motherly woman who greets them at 
the door. 

When the boys asked the student, 
“Don’t you think that’s unrealistic?” — 
she replied with heat, “Of course, but 
our minister tells us to read these 
books. They’re good examples of 
Christian living. If people lived this 
way, the world would be better.” 

Speechless, I felt hit with a club 
and could not clarify what the false- 
hood might do to readers. But the 
boys were thinking sharply. “But 
Sylvia!” one boy insisted. “If you are 
so sentimental, and if you expect 
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people to behave like that, you are 
living on crazy hopes. You'll be bitter 
and all washed up on the human race 
by the time you’re twenty. Why don’t 
you find some books that show people 
doing good even in this wicked 
world?” 

“Sure!” chimed in a sardonic fat- 
face. “You know what our history 
teacher says. ‘You should feel armed 
with strength to meet corrupt con- 
ditions!’ ” 

The two sad things about that epi- 
sode were that there were too many 
like Sylvia and too few like her critics. 
Many prate profound truths about 
literature, but select mediocre books 
with false hopes in them. 

Sylvia, | might say, is still around 
town. She works in an electric ap- 
pliance factory, winding armatures, I 
think. She has left her family of 
widowed mother, a sister, and a 
brother because they do not measure 
up to heroic Christianity. She lives 
alone in a dark hall-bedroom near 
the factory district. She lives for 
work and her church and her high 
visions. | hope you do more than grin, 
I like Sylvia. She is pretty, gentle, and 
in most ways kind. 

Armed with such facts about taste 
in prose books, we teachers decided 
to experiment. After skirmishes in the 
school library, we settled’ on a few 
choice statements of principle to guide 
us: the introductions to the Standard 
Catalogue and Lenrow’s Guide to 
Prose Fiction, and the works of Lil- 
lian Smith, famous children’s librarian 
and author of one of the few serious 
analyses of quality in books for young 
people.* 

Lillian Smith, The Unreluctant Years; A 


Critical Approach to Children’s Literature 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 1953). 
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Miss Smith’s aims were not the spe- 
cific pedagogical ones we sought, but 
she gave us centrality of hopes and 
kept us from trying formalized regi- 
mentation. Her tender-tough 
writing shows awareness of the ap- 
peals of fine books to heart, mind, 
and funny-bone. Valued by Miss 
Smith especially are qualities such as 
unlabeled truth lived out, valor and 
dignity, wonder and delight, faith, 
justice, and strength of language and 
diction. Carefully we studied the il- 
lustrations of what she wants in books 
for young readers. 


With her analysis in mind, we 
looked for ways of teaching for recog- 
nition of the values she identifiies. We 
wanted to help students find ways of 
seeing for themselves the qualities that 
predominated in the rewarding, bet- 
ter book. We wanted procedures, fi- 
nesse, assignments. Now that we were 
convinced we must do more than 
choose books for pupils and then sit 
back and watch their pleasure, we set 
about devising a few individualized 
lessons that might result in conscious, 
flexible, satisfying judgment. 


Objective Tests 


Since the scene on the public li- 
brary steps, we have tried numerous 
devices, materials, and activities. Al- 
ways we have tried to remember that 
we were trying to increase, not de- 
stroy, pleasure in books. We have 
wanted to help students know what 
the degree of “quality,” and the qual- 
ities, period, in a selection might be. 
We have hoped to avoid arbitrary or 
generalized finality, encouraging pu- 
pils to risk a judgment about a chosen 
book—without running to ask “some- 
one who knows.” 
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One helpful instrument proved too 
limited in its appeal. The introduction 
to the excellent Lyman, Weeks, and 
Hill’s English Literature? contains a 
test on taste. This we tried on our jun- 
iors and seniors. Even though we cared 
not a fig for scores on it as a test, and 
even though we used it informally 
(allowing students to discover their 
own ability or disability and then 
analyze qualities involved in discrimi- 
nation), about half of them refused to 
be touched by analysis of poetry. 
“Picking poetry apart,” even if del- 
icately approached, touches a painful 
nerve with many. Although some stu- 
dents enjoyed new-found powers, we 
believed this instrument not well chos- 
en for the early stages of our ex- 
periments. 

More appealing but similarly used, 
Herbert Carroll’s Test on Prose Ap- 
preciation® served us less painfully. It 
opens the door to an area of tolerant 
judgment which many students want. 
A letter to the author brought a cour- 
teous reply, assuring us that half of 
the test—parts 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11—might 
provide a valid pretest, and that after 
a series of lessons covering days, 
weeks, or months, we might use the 
other parts to check gains. Gradually, 
however, we have abandoned zeal for 
objective testing. We now content 
ourselves with using the test to let 
in the fresh air of unshamed standard 
judgment. For, one hundred authors 
and critics agreed on the comparative 
quality of prose in the forty-eight 


prose sainples in the test. 
*Rollo L. Lyman, Ruth Mary Weeks, and 
Howard C. Hill, English Literature (New 
York: Scribner's, 1937). 
‘Herbert A. Carroll, Prose Appreciation Test 
for Senior High School (Minneapolis: Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, 1932). 
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If a teacher is willing to try the 
test himself before he presents it to a 
class, and is willing to explain his own 
mistakes or hazards, he can show how 
insufficient scrutiny gives wrong re- 
sults. Then the class is happy to ex- 
periment with scales of quality. Dare 
I say it is usually fun? 


Student Criticism 


Almost uniformly in our fifteen 
junior classes, we now include a unit 
in “Individual Research and Develop- 
ment of Prose Taste.” The following 
description explains how some of us 
proceed. 


During the first week of the unit, 
after each student has selected his 
topic for research in American life 
and found a biography or novel to 
use for it, one day’s assignment is to 
prepare to present from the book an 
oral reading of a short passage, ex- 
plaining the apparent purpose of the 
author and the apparent viewpoint on 
the topic. The report can be brief: 


For my topic on early Indian prob- 
lems, | am reading W alter Edmonds’ 
novel, Drzmis along the Mohawk. | 
have read two hundred pages in four 
days; it’s easy and interesting. The 
author seems to be try ing to show 
that in Western New York during 
the Revolution some people were 
pretty scared of Indian raids en- 
couraged by the British. The part 
I'm going to read describes the In- 
dians setting fires. 


For capable classes, this assignment 
may be too simple, and the subject of 
taste can be broached even at this 
point. But for slower classes, perhaps, 
the purpose of the author and the 
view on the topic will need to be 
solidified first, so that pupils do not 
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start considering means before they 
see ends—content and purpose. 

The briefer the presentation of 
taste, the less laborious and effete the 
initial assignment concerning quality, 
the better. “Do you ever wish you 
could decide for yourself, after skim- 
ming or reading several scattered 
samples of a book, whether it is in- 
ferior, middling, or superior?” is a 
helpful challenge. After a few stu- 
dent comments or questions, just dip- 
ping into the problem, the assignment 
can be given. It may ask students to 
find a passage of clear vigorous con- 
cise action—or the lack of it. The 


teacher can encourage just reading for 
a while, relaxing, waiting for a re- 
action that seems like judgment. In 
such case, the class can settle down to 
read quietly—not excited or irritated 
by a new kind of job. 


If the students seem aroused or 
puzzled, the teacher may need to re- 
assure them. He may suggest that 
most readers enjoy prose writing that 
flatters them with subtleness—not 
everything labeled and told obviously, 
that we like, too, enough vividness and 
reality or realism to fit the purpose— 
even in fanciful tales—to hold our be- 
lief. The teacher can ask students to 
suggest other desirable qualities of 

rose. These can be listed on the 
blackboard, and the students can help 
select three or four to search out as 
the first assignment. We have found 
that reality, vividness, and subtleness 
(or their absence—unreality, flatness, 
and obviousness) are a helpful, chal- 
lenging start. If some students demur 
or fear they can’t apply this assign- 
ment to their books, the assignment 
can be made flexible to allay fears. 


Some teachers call on several stu- 
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dents to read and comment, and let 
the rest of the class discuss and draw 
guarded conclusions, about excellen- 
cies and flaws, and to decide when the 
flaws seem relieved by the excellencies 
in relation to the author’s central pur- 
pose. Other teachers ask every stu- 
dent to perform—first in a small group; 
then the individual chosen by the 
small group repeats his comments and 
reading before the whole class. We 
try to urge the small group to choose 
not always the most skillful perform- 
ance, but rather the talk that will 
pose the most profitable questions for 
the class. 

One teacher in our department suc- 
ceeds well with his own sample per- 
formance. He shows one or more 
books that actually could be used for 
one of the pupil’s topics, and he gives 
a sample talk and oral reading when 
he makes the assignment. He teases 
the judgment of the class with a va- 
riety in quality—a True Confessions 
type of story of love and greed, a 
passage from Katherine Mansfield’s 
“The Garden Party” on the same 
theme, Zona Gale’s “The Two Car- 
penters,” and Albert Maltz’s “The 
Happiest Man on Earth”—showing 


‘how different and variable are the ap- 


proaches to selfish desires; and listing 
specific phrases that show subtleness, 
vivid picture, and real life. Student 
interest is high, and the next day’s 
talks almost always show lively dis- 
crimination. 

Although several days of such as- 
signments are fruitful, piling up under- 
standing and examples of many de- 
sirable and undesirable qualities of 
writing, some teachers believe that 
considerations of style can be be- 
labored bewilderingly for too many 
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pupils. They prefer, after one such 
assignment, to proceed economically 
to a summarizing discussion with the 
class. “We have found,” the teacher 
may say, “some specific examples of 
subtleness, vividness, and reality in our 
books. What other qualities might we 
wish to look for in the same way if 
we could afford the time?” The class 
and the teacher can then set these 
down cooperatively on the black- 
board. (Interested students may offer 
from their books some examples for 
quick examination. ) 


Subtleness 

Vividness 

Reality, or a degree of realism to suit 
the ‘pu rpose 

Simplicity, Economy, Conciseness, 
enough to suit the purpose 

Proper sentiment, not sentimentality 
—not mere claim to feeling, but a 
proof of it, in action 

Balance between comic and _ serious 
elements, to fit the author's pur- 
pose 

Originality—as far as our experience 
can help us judge 

Sincere human understanding that 
reaches beneath mere externals 

Movement, change, action going 
along with character-building and 
description 


The next day, perhaps, or soon aft- 
erward, the odd-numbered parts of 
the Carroll Test might be given, and 
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a period or two used to discuss the 
discriminating factors for each page 
of it. Plenty of time is needed, and 
absolute patience with everyone’s 
opinions is mandatory. Every allow- 
ance possible must be made for ev ery 
expressed opinion of good or poor 
quality. Showing the balancing weak- 
ness or strength is more helpful than 
just hearing ‘the teacher declare that 
the key to the test can’t be w rong, 
since a hundred authors and critics 
agreed to it! 

After a few more lessons, or after 
a few days or weeks of work with 
topics and books, with occasional de- 
liberate or cursory or incidental at- 
tention to quality, the other half of 
the test may be given. A comparison 
of percentile ranks and the individual’s 
gains on the test should be undertaken 
merely with curiosity. Nothing seems 
to be gained by making anyone feel 
ashamed of failure to improve on a 
measurable score. 

In our department we have con- 
cluded that taste is influenced for 
the better with a little attention to 
the matter directly, and that the com- 
parison of authors’ work within the 
topics of interest leads to more in- 
telligent and sensitive judgment of 
quality. Essential helps, of course, in 
this effort are topical reading lists and 
lists of helpful teacher-used samples 
of prose. 


The new NCTE magazine, Abstracts of English Studies, gives, in one-para- 
graph capsules, the essence of some 150 to 200 selected articles in each issue. The 
articles are gleaned from more than 250 magazines. Subscription price is $4.00 per 


year. 
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Evaluation of Oral Communication 


Marian Zollinger and Mildred A. Dawson 


Since both evaluation and oral communication frequently are neglected, this 
article seems especially timely. It presents two specific methods for evaluating 
oral communication in the classroom. Miss Zollinger is the supervisor of 
English in the Portland Public Schools. Miss Dawson is a professor of educa- 


tion at the Sacramento State College. 


Lu OF us know that instruction in 

the language arts must include 
evaluation; that both the teacher and 
the pupils need to appraise the pupils’ 
performance at the beginning to rec- 
ognize needs for improvement, and to 
judge regularly after each step of in- 
struction to see whether gains have 
been made or whether more or dif- 
ferent instruction is needed. Indeed, 
evaluation is so important that it is 
very likely to play a major part in de- 
termining the curriculum. 

In modern schools, where so many 
things crowd upon each other to be 
taught and learned, it is only realistic 
to surmise that what is tested gets 
the major attention from both teacher 
and pupils, and that what is not comes 
out at the little end of the horn. If a 
pupil is tested on assignments in read- 
ing to see that he understands the 
content, but no such test is given to 
see how effectively he listens, it is 
reasonable to suppose he will give more 
thought to reading than to listening. 
If his skill in writing is evaluated by 
composition grades and standardized 
language tests, but nothing is done to 
measure his performance in oral com- 
munication, he is likely to put in- 
creased effort into writing but less into 
speaking. 


It is understandable that oral com- 
munication skills do not lend them- 
selves easily to measurement. Unlike 
writing, speech once uttered is not 
subject to critical re-evaluation (with 
the important exception of recorded 
speech, since a tape or record provides 
that very possibility). For the class- 
room without a recorder, it is doubly 
important to develop sharp ears to 
catch what is said and how it 1s ex- 
pressed. But with or without a re- 
corder, critical evaluation of oral 
communication depends upon known 
goals and agreement upon ways of 
measuring progress toward those goals. 
In the following pages, two such 
methods are presented as means of 
evaluating oral communication and 
thus increasing awareness of needs and 
stimulating improvement. 


Using Checklists 


Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
to get pupils to identify their goals is 
to guide them in forming and using a 
check list for self appraisal. A pupil 
check list on oral expression can be 
developed over a period of months. 
As new problems of communications 
arise, the pupils and teacher identify 
each one and phrase a question to 
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serve as a reminder of the proper goal. 
Week by week, questions are re- 
corded on the pupils’ “Check List 
Page” in their notebooks. Questions 
will range from technical skills in 
speaking (Did I speak loudly enough 
for everyone in the room to hear me?) 
to thought content (Did I have suf- 
ficient data to make a generalization? ) 
to group dynamics (Did I try to 
dominate discussion? ) 

When enough questions have been 
listed, an organization into outline 
form is advisable. As new points are 
discovered and new areas of instruc- 
tion opened up, the pupils will from 
time to time re-make the outline, 
bringing it up to date. An outline 
made by pupils and teacher, as a part 
of class instruction, may be less com- 
plete than one already formulated in 
a textbook, but it will have the ad- 
vantage of self-imposed standards, 
with meaning based upon experience, 
and will be flexible enough to take 
care of growing concepts about what 
makes good oral communication. 

Below is a sample check list pre- 
pared and revised over a period of 
time while the class developed skill 
in group discussion. It was the teach- 
er’s intention that new items would 
be added later in the year when new 
experiences made them seem impor- 
tant to the pupils. 


AppralsaL: None Some Much 
(Check one for each question) 
What part did I play in this group 
discussion? 
1. Was I an active participant? 
2. Was I an active listener to the 
contributions of others? 
Was I willing to respect the 
point of view held by others? 
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4. Was I willing to weigh the vary- 
ing points of view before arriving 
at a final conclusion? 


Was I well prepared for participating 
in the discussion? 
1. Did I have adequate facts to sup- 

port my statements? 
Did I use reliable sources of in- 
formation for the facts I needed? 
Did I base my opinions on sound 
reasoning? 
Did I find questions unanswered 
in my mind because of insuf- 
ficient data? 
Did I select and organize my 
facts to make a clear presenta- 
tion? 
Did I make effective use of dem- 
onstration, illustration (on the 
board), analogy, or other devices 
to clarify my ‘ideas for others? 


How carefully did I speak? 
Did I use approved language? 
Did I pronounce words cor- 
rectly? 
Was my enunciation clear? 
Could everyone hear me? 
Did I hold attention with my 
eyes and voice as well as my 
ideas? 


While the list calls for self-evalua- 
tion, pupils often respond favorably 
to the opinion of classmates. In order 
to keep the evaluation somewhat ob- 
jective and therefore more nearly val- 
id, the teacher may assign partners or 
small groups of three or four pupils 
to work together, helping each other 
to arrive at a fair evaluation and to 
list specific weaknesses in group dy- 
namics, thought content and organiza- 
tion, and speech skills. 


Using Flow Charts 


A second instrument of evaluation 
is particularly useful in helping pupils 
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to be aware of the part they play in 
group discussion. There are times, of 
course, when it is right for one person 
to assume leadership and carry on 
most of the talking, as when one mem- 
ber of the group, either the teacher or 
a student, has information or under- 
standing which others in the group 
need. But when the group together 
faces a problem, there will frequently 
be times when each member should 
feel the responsibility to share with 
others in a give-and-take of ideas. 
Such participation should go far be- 
yond the traditional question-and- 
answer relationship between teacher 
and pupil. Real communication of 
ideas presupposes that pupils have in- 
terest and experience enough to ask 
questions of each other, the teacher, 
or a visiting resource person; to ex- 
change points of view even when 
there is a conflict of opinions; to listen 
to others and to respond—in fact, to 
enter into mature discussion, includ- 
ing information and opinion, toward 
a solution of a problem or a better 
understanding of a subject of com- 
mon concern. 

It is not always easy to persuade 
pupils that such a mature kind of dis- 
cussion is either desired or desirable. 
Those used to a more autocratic lead- 
ership in the classroom may not find 
it easy to meet such demanding re- 
quirements in group discussion, since 
they have become used to waiting for 
a teacher’s question and being. satis- 
fied by giving a response. They will 
have to be taught the meaning of 
group participation. A way to explain 
intercommunication and pos- 
sible a measurement of growth in this 
group skill is to keep a flow chart from 
time to time to show the interplay of 
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ideas expressed by members of the 
group. 

In the flow charts, arrows drawn 
toward the middle indicate contribu- 
tions to the group as a whole; those 
drawn toward the margin indicate ir- 
relevant remarks; arrows that extend 
from pupil to pupil show exchange of 
ideas that might still be significant to 
the group as a whole; those connect- 
ing teacher and pupils show direct 
pupil-teacher communication. 

In Figure 1 is shown a double-circle 
arrangement of a classroom contain- 
ing thirty pupils. The letter T  indi- 
cates the teacher's seating place; C in- 
dicates the location of the class chair- 
man; R shows where an invited re- 
source person is sitting. The single- 
headed arrows show a one-directional 
statement or question, and double- 
headed arrows show an interchange 
between two persons. It is apparent 
that, in this classroom situation, the 
teacher really allowed the chairman 
to assume the role of leader, that the 
pupils were free to approach the re- 
source person directly, and that only 
two pupils made irrelevant remarks. 
The group dynamics of the situation 
were apparently good: a wide distri- 
bution of response, a democratic at- 
mosphere, and close adherence to the 
topic of discussion. 

Figure 2 depicts a situation in which 
a group of pupils is seated around a 
table under the direction of a teacher 
who dominates in a question-answer 
type of discussion. There is little op- 
portunity for the pupils to challenge 
or reinforce one another’s statement, 
to interpret, to think independently, 
or to learn democratic procedures. 

The preceding flow chart shows an 
extreme situation where pupils speak 
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Figure. 2. Flow chart showing a completely teacher dominated discussion. 
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Figure 1. Flow chart showing participation in discussion in a seventh-grade classroom. 
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only in response to directions and 
questions on the part of the teacher. 
While few teachers go to such an ex- 
treme, still there are classroom situa- 
tions in which pupils rarely question, 
challenge, or reinforce one another’s 
statements. Quite different is the flow 
chart shown in Figure 3. Here there 
is free interchange between pupil and 
pupil as well as pupil and teacher. In 
this situation, the teacher is still needed 
to guide the discussion, as is shown by 
the arrows that lead to and from her 
in a number of instances. Probably the 
practice of having a pupil chairman, 
even when a small group is seated 
around a table, might permit the 
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teacher to play a less prominent role 
(though she should always be ready 
to “dip her oar in” whenever the dis- 
cussion becomes repetitive, argumen- 
tative without citation of evidence, or 
too random and non-directive). 

By devising and utilizing check 
lists and flow charts, teachers can go 
far in a program of continuous evalua- 
tion. The former is directly derived 
from clearly identified goals of in- 
struction; the latter does much to eval- 
uate classroom climate and to indicate 
constructive changes that permit and 
facilitate democratic pupil participa- 
tion. 


P 


P 


Figure 3. Flow chart showing a democratic group discussion where pupils freely inter- 
change ideas and where the teacher gives considerable guidance. 


Teaching Students To Organize 


Robert P. Saalbach 
Scottsbluff College, Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


I have found, after some fourteen years 
of teaching freshman composition in 
small colleges and large universities, that 
most high school tooo even though 


they have learned their grammar and 


sentence construction quite well, are 


nevertheless weak in organization. The 
subjects they chose are usually too 
broad; no single idea holds their themes 
together; and, if there is the suggestion 
of an idea, it is usually lost in a mass of 
irrelevant detail. Apparently, the high 
school teacher faces a similar problem 
to that I discovered in freshman com- 
position: how can we teach students to 
restrict their subject and to develop with 
sufficient detail some one idea about it? 

When I started out, I required no 
outline; finding that this method pro- 
duced very inferior results, I began to 
ask for a topic outline of points covered 
in the theme—but this I found to be no 
better. I then began to think through 
the problem of teaching organization, 
and, for the past several years, have been 
using the method outlined below. I have 
found it thoroughly successful, and stu- 
dent improvement has been greater than 
I ever believed possible before. 

First of all, I tell the students that 
they are in no way prepared to write 


after they have chosen a subject. This 
statement is usually startling and gains 
attention. I then take an example of a 
topic, perhaps “My Brother.” I point 
out that we could say a number of 
things about Brother—his profession, his 
relation to the other members of his 
family, his hobbies, his interests, and his 
love affairs. Obviously, we cannot tell 
all these things in one short paper, and 
we therefore ask ourselves, “What about 
my brother?” (This question, sen 
as “What about my subject?” will apply 
to all themes.) Of course, in order to 
answer this question, it is necessary to 
use a complete sentence: “My brother 
is thrifty.” We then label this sentence 
“Thesis.” I then point out that, though 
we are obviously going to talk about 
Brother through the theme, we are going 
to limit ourselves to the predicate of our 
thesis-sentence. If, for example, we dis- 
cuss his most recent quarrel with his 
father, we are talking off the point. If 
we tell about the time he spent a large 
sum of money foolishly, we contradict 
ourselves. Our next problem, then, is 
to find out what we can say which will 
prove to our readers that Brother (God 
bless him) is really thrifty. 

Step Two, then, is to ask “How?” or 
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“Why?” about our thesis-idea. If, for 
instance, my thesis is “Socialized medi- 
cine would be a good thing for this 
country,” I will obviously ask “Why?” 
and list my reasons. To return to Brother, 
however, I would probably find it diffi- 
cult to tell just why he is thrifty, and so 
I ask, instead, “How (in what ways) is 
he thrifty?” I point out that all useful 
theses will develop around one or the 
other of these questions. The class then 
suggests some possible ways: “He is 
thrifty about buying his clothes,” “He 
is thrifty about his car,” or “He is 
thrifty about selecting gifts for his wife 
(or sweetheart).” These, then, I list on 
the board as Roman numeral points un- 
der the thesis-idea. 


Most students will feel that, at last, 
they are ready to write. But—not so. 
What guarantee have I, when I come to 
write my theme, that I am really going 
to prove my brother is thrifty in these 
various ways? I might, if I were ill-ad- 
vised, simply repeat these statements in 
various ways so that my reader says, 
“Yes, you say so—but I’m not convinced. 
I know that brother of yours, and I find 
him quite a spendthrift. You've got to 
show me!” And so, to make sure that 
the reader is thoroughly convinced, I 
continue to ask “How?” (or, in other 
instances, “Why?”) until I get to spe- 
cific examples of my point. For example, 
I take Brother into Barter’s Clothing De- 
partment on some particular Saturday 
morning: I show him selecting a suit that 
will wear well, that will cost him on an 
average much less than a cheaper suit 
that will be worn out quickly. I then 
tell about his visit to Bob’s Tie Store and, 
again, show him selecting his neckties 
with a view to thriftiness. If I decide to 
include the point about his car, I again 
go back to the time he actually pur- 
chased his present automobile: I show 
him in the process of buying, asking the 
salesman various questions, and selecting 
the used car that will cost him little for 
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gasoline, oil, and repair and will, at the 
samie time, last him a long time. I ma 
mention, also, the time he repaired his 
car himself rather than pay an expensive 
garage bill. 

The completed outline, then, will look 
something like this: 


Outline: My Brother 


Thesis: My brother is thrifty about 

selecting his clothes and about selecting 

and keeping up his car. 

I. He is thrifty about selecting his 
clothing. 

A. Last Saturday at Barter’s he chose 
the suit that will, on the average, 
cost him less than any other suit 
by wearing longer. 

. Two weeks ago, at Bob's Tie 
Store, he chose the ties that both 
looked the best and cost the least. 

. He is thrifty about selecting and 
‘keeping up his car. 

A. When he bought his car at Bill’s 
Auto Mart, he was careful to 
choose the one that would cost 
less for gas and oil and repair. 

B. When he did need a minor repair 
on his car, he did it himself. 


I now tell the students that, if they wish 
to add more points, they will need also 
to choose examples to prove them—and 
will lengthen their paper. Since I assign 
themes of about five to six hundred 
words, I feel that two points are suffi- 
cient. Of course, I also explain how we 

roceed from Roman numerals to capital 
ten to arabic numerals to small letters 
to arabic numerals in parentheses [I, A, I 
a, (1)] in making our outline, and I point 
out that the farther down in the outline 
the examples go, the longer the theme 
will be. (It is also, I say, usually less 
interesting, for too much of it is gen- 
eralization. ) 

Some students have asked how they 
can get five to six hundred words of 
writing out of such an outline as I have 
suggested. This question shows that they 
are mistaking the short notations under 
the Roman points as complete exposi- 
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tions of their topic. I then point out 
that “A” under “I,” for example, is only 
a topic sentence. We still need to write 
the paragraph. We do so by saying 
something like this: “Promptly at 9 A.M. 
Brother was at Barter’s looking over all 
the suits marked ‘on sale.’ He found 
some of them at thirty, some at forty, 
and some at sixty to eighty dollars. The 
thirty-dollar rack, of course, attracted 
him most. However, he found that the 
linings of these suits were sewed in very 
insecurely; the materials were quite in- 
ferior; and some of them contained 
minor flaws, such as a small spot on the 
left leg of the trousers. He therefore 
...” After this explanation, the students 
usually get the idea. 

My experience has shown me that, 
after about the third composition, ninety 
percent of the students are able to or- 
ganize their material well. It takes them 
a bit longer, of course, to develop their 
details in such a way that the reader feels 
convinced. I therefore spend the rest of 
the semester on this topic and on related 
topics, such as providing adequate tran- 
sition from sentence to sentence and 
from paragraph to paragraph. I find 
that fifty percent of the battle for unified 

aragraphs is already solved in the out- 
ine, and I also find that indefinite “you's” 
and other shifts in point-of-view become 
rarer and rarer as the student begins to 
perfect his outline. 
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Another advantage of the method 
comes when the student finds he must 
write a research paper. We no longer 
have him suggesting such things as “The 
History and Development of Warfare” 
or “Entertainment from the Beginnings 
to the Present.” He works, instead, with 
a restricted thesis which he feels he will 
be able to prove. And, in my opinion, 
we have put across the most important 
detail of research writing once we have 
made the student aware that he is try- 
ing to prove (or disprove) a thesis and 
not transfer whatever he can find in 
books, magazines, and newspapers into a 
so-called “research theme” of his own. 
For those who have topics which are 
too broad, I always suggest limiting the 
introduction and conclusion severely so 
as to allow for full development of the 
point being proved. Thus the historical 
background of the subject, instead of 
taking pages, is used only as a way to 
introduce the thesis in a few short sen- 
tences. Even students who, in my Eng- 
lish I classes, make no better than “C” 
usually produce a “B” research paper, 
largely because (I think) they find they 
don’t have to think up examples from 
their experience, but can get them from 
books. For some reason, they find it 
easier to select examples from books than 
to think of them from their own expe- 
rience. 


Helping Seventh Graders to Spot Plots 


Mariann Marshall 
Francis Parker School, Chicago 


Much of creativity, as we know it, 
stems from the need to compensate. 
The breakfast tiff followed by steak and 
apple Ly for dinner. The quickly 
hemmed apron for Aunt Martha’s for- 
gotten birthday. The crude clay ash tray 


to replace Grandma’s broken bowl. And 
this article to compensate for my poor 
handling of David and his frustrated 
classmates. 

“Write a theme,” I said. “Any topic 
will do.” And I sat at my desk, giving 
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them the rest of the period to create. 
David rumpled his hair, gnawed his 
pencil, squirmed, and frowned. I sum- 
moned him to my desk. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“T can’t think of anything to write 
about.” 

I smiled. “But there are hundreds of 
thousands of things.” 

“But,” drawled David, “all I need is 
one.” 

It was my turn to squirm. Suddenly, 
I remembered college composition class 
—advanced at that, and how I'd paced the 
floor, week after week, trying to dream 
up a topic. And here was David, twelve 
years old, faced with the same problem. 
Strange that up to now I hadn’t seen it 

that way. 
‘ Obviously one of the most difficult as- 

cts of writing is the selection of sub- 
ject matter. Every mature person real- 
izes the wealth of story material that 
exists, but a successful writer must be 
an idea man as well as a first class manipu- 
lator of words. I determined to write out 
a list of aids for my class—sources of 
inspiration. I recalled with distaste the 
suggested topics put forth in typical 
English books: “My Summer Vacation,” 
“If I Had a Million Dollars,” “My Most 
Embarrassing Moment.” How trite can 
one be? 

But I wasn’t able to start on my proj- 
ect immediately since I followed my Fri- 
day night custom of attending a meeting 
of the Camera Club. The speaker was 
the art director of an advertising agency. 
Though mild of tone, his words stung 
like salt in a jagged scratch. He blasted 
the time worn techniques still in vogue. 
He charged the complacent photog- 
raphers to look for new subject matter, 
explore unusual angles. But I was most 
impressed by his suggestion of the self- 
imposed assignment. “Don’t just go out 
to find something to photograph,” he 
said. “Decide on an area or a topic and 
then divide and divide until at last you 
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pinpoint.” That was the kind of advice 
I should have given David. Of the 
thousands of things to write about, 
choose an area that means something to 
you, then divide and divide until you 
have your specific, well-defined topic. 

In the weeks that followed, I recalled 
and with various tech- 
niques for stimulating writing. Then I 
drew up a list, with explanations, and 
distributed copies to David and his class- 
mates. Our seventh grade became a kind 
of writer’s workshop. 


Newspapers As Aids 


One day, early in my period of con- 
centrated experimentation, I asked each 
child to bring in a copy of a morning 
pe. Then with papers before them, 

suggested they look through the various 
selections for story material. Not head- 
lines or feature stories, I said, but little 
buried items on back pages. The inch 
that tells about the small earthquake 
fifty miles south of Santiago. Having 
just completed a study of Chile, they 
knew something about the geography 
and the people. The item said all of the 
dwellings in the village were demolished. 
“Now,” I asked, “where do you come 
into this story? Were you in the village 
when it happened? Were you away at 
market? Are you a child? An old man? 
An invalid? Or are you a reporter who 
happened on the scene? Or a tourist-- 
driving through the area?” 

I suggested that good story possibili- 
ties be a and held for future refer- 
ence, explaining that many professional 
writers glean ideas from news items. Pic- 
tures in a newspaper or magazine may 
serve a similar purpose by suggesting a 
situation, a setting, or a character. 

So, one may use news items or pic- 
tures as a starter for a story, or one may 
choose individual words. I wrote the 
word “snow” on the board, then asked 
a dozen children to tell their immediate 
response to the word, and we got a 
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dozen different answers: white, sparkly, 
Christmas, flakes, sledding, frosting, the 
country, wet, cold, twinkling, snowballs, 
blizzard. So we took one response, 
“frosting,” and followed it through in 
a chain of thought: cake, candles, birth- 
day, my birthday, party, presents, ice 
skates, winter, snow. This was a good 
joke. We were right back where we 
started. But were we? Here was a plot 
suggestion—a child gets skates for his 
birthday. What does he do? Fall through 
the ice? Become a famous skater? Res- 
cue a dog? A child? Become a hero? 
Get a reward? One little everyday word 
can lead anywhere, but at the same time 
it can pinpoint. 

Then, of course, the contemplation of 
an object can also stimulate story ideas. 
I gave each child an apple and asked him 
to observe it with all of his senses, then 
write something. The results showed 
great variation. There were descriptions 
of the taste and smell and appearance of 
apples. There was a theme on kinds and 
uses of apples, a philosophical essay on 
the development of the apple from the 
blossom to the pie. One story touched on 
the life of Johnny Appleseed. From 
someone else came a Halloween theme 
on bobbing for apples. 


Other Techniques 


Then there is the story to finish. I 
make up a story about a lion getting 
loose from the zoo in our neighbor- 
hood. He wandered through the front 
gate and came up the walk to the school. 
What happened? 


The children loved this one! Several 
teachers were eaten. The football team, 
which was practicing, demolished him. 
The lion turned out to be old and tooth- 
less and lonely. It wasn’t a real lion at all, 
just some boys in a lion’s skin. 

Then I read the introduction to a story 
in a magazine and each child wrote an 
ending which we later compared with 
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the author’s conclusion. We mt sev- 
eral class periods reading and discussing 
the opening sentences of professional 
works. The children became increasing- 
ly conscious of the use of words to 
arrest, to stimulate, to hold the reader. 
Pushing this idea a step further, we went 
to the street to observe billboards. Here 
the artist and the copy writer must ex- 
press themselves with the utmost clarity. 
While billboard advertising can in no 
way be considered a literary form, it has 
qualities worth emulating. It can be 
sharp, crisp, compelling, cute. A writer 
cannot afford to ignore the techniques 
which produce these effects. 


On two occasions I have given the 
assignment of writing a theme in which 
music or art plays a part. At first I 
thought this might sound a little stiff, 
but the class was not unfriendly to the 
idea. After all, music and art mean many 
things to many people and the resultant 
range of stories extended from a toy 
horn to a symphony concert, with bebop 
and a musical powder box in between. 


Being camera conscious I also draw 
upon the media of photography for 
stimulating children to write and not be 
trite. The writer, like the photographer, 
should be on the lookout for the off-beat 
angle, whether it be lying on one’s stom- 
ach to interpret a flower or on one’s 
back to look at a tree top. As there is 
more than one kind of camera, so there 
is more than one form of writing. Too 
often the child settles for a story when 
he might better do a poem, a play, or an 
editorial. The photographer lends varie- 
ty to his pictures by interchanging 
lenses. The writer can also use a wide- 
angle approach, a telephoto, or fixed 
focus. 


Of course, the real answer to stimulat- 
ing children to write is to write one’s 
self. By this I do not mean that every 
teacher of English must be an author. 
But only by doing ourselves can we 
understand the problems, frustrations, 
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and joys of others. When we write a 
few articles or stories and wait for them 
to come back, then we really know how 
children feel when their themes bear 
cryptic remarks and low grades. I am 
not advocating that every theme be 
treated as a cherished creation, because 
obviously many of them are far below 
the pupil’s ability and we do only harm 
when we give false praise. But we our- 
selves should know how it feels to have 
our work rejected. 


Nor does it do a teacher any harm to 


subject his work to an unbiased group 
for criticism. In a short story class or 
a writers’ workshop he finds out how it 
feels to read a theme before a group and 
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have it broken into bits. He will become 
more conscious of his obligations to 

uide children in their literary efforts 
instead of saying, “write a theme,” and 
then red pencilling all the misspelled 
words and faulty grammar. This kind 
of evaluation does not serve to stimulate, 
but rather to stifle. We can do a great 
deal to raise the status of creative writing 
in the schools if we will but be creative 
ourselves. 

My friend David took my advice and 
began to collect newspaper clippings. He 
gave up chewing pencils and stopped 
resenting the weekly theme assignments. 

“When you know where to spot plots, 
it’s no problem,” he says. 


Speech for Seventh Graders 


Robert J. Chamberlain and Alberta Panhorst 


Pattengill Junior High School 
Lansing, Michigan 


Proper use of the human voice is too 
frequently overlooked, both in our school 
training programs and in society at large. 
The vocational and social applications 
for good vocal usage are both broad and 
important. To train the student in the 
art of oral English is to greatly increase 
his potential in other fields of endeavor. 

A course called “Language Arts,”* de- 
signed to give the child experiences in 
oral presentation, is offered as an elective 
in the seventh grade in Pattengill Junior 
High Schook Lansing, Michigan. One 
of the instructor’s objectives is to pro- 
vide activities which will help students 
gain self-confidence, poise, nae 
and ease in speaking. Units on posture 
and body action inspire the child's inter- 
est in the course. In addition to the usual 
procedures in teaching these units, activi- 
ties such as having students designate 


*[Note at end of item] 


good and poor posture by means of stick 
figures, the showing of films, pantomim- 
ing, discussions on stage fright, and ana- 
lyzing pictures are introduced. After 
these units have been studied, the child 
is given opportunities to present himself 
before the group through oral readings 
and brief speeches. 

One of the speech arts too often neg- 
lected is that of listening. This course 
strives not only to give the child self- 
assurance, but also to teach him to learn 
to listen with a purpose. Such pro- 
cedures as a “gossip circle,” making a 
list of all sounds heard during a given 
period, making a notation of how many 
times a person has to repeat a verbaliza- 
tion during a given time, and listening 
to recorded speeches and writing the 
main points of content are activities 
which the class enjoys. 

Another objective of the course is to 
help develop desirable social attitudes, 
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Use is made of such topics as conver- 
sations including telephone conversa- 
tions, various phases of etiquette, intro- 
ductions, and current school problems. 
In addition, students participate in origi- 
nal skits, panel discussions, group discus- 
sions, and dramatizations. 

A very important aspect of the course 
is to broaden the student’s field of inter- 
est through gathering facts. Extensive 
use of the library is made in units on 
“Famous People,” “Famous Landmarks,” 
and “Famous Stories.” In the first two 
units, reports are utilized to discuss well- 
known personalities, natural landmarks, 
and man-made landmarks. Here outlin- 
ing and note taking are briefly intro- 
duced to give the student training in or- 
ganization and continuity. In the third 
unit, dramatizations of scenes from 
well-known stories such as Treasure 
Island and Mutiny on the Bounty are 
used. Group participation in such activi- 
ties as script-writing teaches cooperation, 
fair play, and open-mindedness. 

If time permits, optional units on simple 
parliamentary procedure, demonstrations, 
interviews, safety, and story-telling may 
be included. 
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Using Recorded Dramas 


5il 


Motivation seems to be a minor issue 
in the teaching of this course. Student 
interest is usually at a high pitch with 
most pupils eager to participate in some 
phase of the work. Evaluation of accom- 
plishment and progress is a very impor- 
tant part of each unit. The members of 
the class feel free to criticize and com- 
pliment whenever oral presentations are 
given. Praise is used by both the in- 
structor and pupils to inspire confidence 
in even the most shy member. The 
pleasure experienced by these boys and 
girls when they discover that oral work 
is interesting and instructive is well 
worth the effort expended organizing 
and presenting the course in Language 
Arts. 


*Required subjects in the seventh grade in- 
clude English, science, mathematics, social 
studies, and gymnasium. The student may elect 
one subject from the following: art, home- 
making, home repair, orchestra, vocal music, 
band, and language arts. In the eighth and 
ninth grades he may elect two subjects. A 
semester of speech is offered in the eighth 
grade and a semester of dramatics in the 
ninth. A proposal has been offered to change 
the name of the seventh grade course from lan- 
guage arts to communication arts. 


Garland E. Allen 


The evident fact that there are in- 
numerable ways to go about organizing 
a literature or drama unit does not need 
expansion or justification. But it is im- 
portant to remember, I think, that re- 
garded as a “textbook” course, high 
school English can as well count itself 
marked off the map of pupil interest. 
To most students of the secondary 
school, the least lively and interesting 
class of the day may seem to be English. 


Graduate School, Harvard University 


While in science, art, even mathematics 
and social studies, the students often ex- 
perience lively teaching devices, many 
English classes fail to utilize some of 
the excellent resources available to them. 

Recordings of various kinds are one 
of these resources. For the literature 
teacher, tape and disc recordings may 
help to provide excitement, motivation, 
vividness. 


Recordings of poetry readings, per- 
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formed by both professional readers and 
the authors themselves, are currently 
available in great numbers on commercial 
discs. The increasing production of et 
on record is also making it possible to 
provide the class with excellent readings 
of the works they are studying. The use 
of the tape recorder, either in making 
live recordings or only for playback in 
class, will provide a great source of mate- 
rial inaccessible through the commercial 
or professional channels. 

Below I briefly outline some materials 
which were used with sophomore and 
junior classes in the senior high school. 
The materials grew out of a half-year’s 
teaching assignment at Wellesley High 
School, correlated with the degree 
gram for the Master of Arts in Teaching 
at Harvard University. As part of the 
“internship” offered through this pro- 
gram, a certain number of graduate can- 
didates teach full-time for half a year, 
two “interns” taking the place of one 
regular teacher. Both interns plan their 
work with advisers from Harvard, con- 
sidering the specific classes they will be 
teaching. 

The sophomore classes here discussed 
were composed of college-preparatory 
students studying American literature. 
To supplement the writing and reading, 
various recordings were introduced peri- 
odically. For example, in the study of 
Thomas Jefferson as an American philos- 
opher, a series of programs, The Jeffer- 
sonian Heritage,» were used. Some of 
the thirteen available recordings were 
played to the class, and subsequently 
discussed and used as the basis of writ- 
ing assignments. Tapes based on The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ several short stories 
of Poe,® and a number of poetry readings 


*Jeffersonian Heritage, NAEB recordings, on 
tape or LP. Narrated by Claude Raines, 1952. 
*Red Badge of Courage, University Theatre 
uction, n.d. 
*Poe, Edgar Allan. Several short stories avail- 
able on commercial LP: 12” Caedmon 1028; 
and 12” Vanguard 9007. 
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added variety and authenticity to the 
daily lessons. 

In the junior classes, which were non- 
college groups, a problem of more com- 
lexity arose. Although the curriculum 
i this group is quite flexible, never- 
theless the same literature used for the 
college-bound group would certainly 
neither interest nor motivate such a class. 
In organizing the course last fall, my 
problem was to discover some literature 
which had great dramatic impact and 
meaning for the students but which 
would not require analytical treat- 
ment in class discussion. Great works, 
I felt, if properly dramatized, could be 
presented in their relevance to important 
problems (e.g. jealousy, faithfulness, 
etc.) and still retain a human, life-like 
— which would interest and be of 
benefit to the student. Chosen for this 
enterprise were: Death of a Salesman,‘ 
The Agamemnon, Medea,’ and The 
Government Inspector." The central 
problem in each of these plays is one 
which, taken in its largest sense, is a 
problem of human nature the basis of 
which is quite down to earth and readily 
comprehensible. It must be noted that 
these selections were chosen not only 
for their own sakes, but also because of 
accessibility of recordings. Even the 
slower groups were able to absorb some 
of the central ideas of the dramas through 
the help of the recordings. 


The most valuable source of informa- 
tion for disc recordings is the monthly 
Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog 
containing a section devoted to “Plays,” 
“Spoken Poetry,” etc. This catalog is 
available at any record store. 


‘Death of a Salesman (Miller). Available 
Decca DX-102 2 LP. Thomas Mitchell. 

*Agamemnon, The (Aeschylus). BBC World 
Theatre, translated by Louis MacNeice. 

‘Medea (Euripides). Decca 9000, 1-12” LP. 
Judith Anderson. 

‘Government Inspector, The (Gogol). BBC 
World Theatre. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


SPELLING IS THE RESPONSIBIL- 
ity of every teacher, declares Sister Jo- 
sephina, CS.J., in the March Clearing 
House. As a basis for teaching spelling, 
the Boston College teacher suggests that 
spelling words be selected with the fol- 
lowing criteria in mind: (1) present 


need, (2) frequency, and (3) future 
use. With these criteria the author sug- 
gests that teachers in any subject area 
may profitably employ the following 


methods: (1) give a pre-test of the 
words to appear in a unit, correcting 
immediately with the pupils, (2) em- 
hasize correct pronunciation; (3) utilize 
incidental approaches, such as calling 
attention to meanings, roots, prefixes; 
(4) dictate spelling “demons”; (5) teach 
spelling directly each day, utilizing look- 
ing, listening, saying, writing, and check- 


ing. 


“IF WE AS TEACHERS COULD 
increase the listening skill of our stu- 
dents by even ten percent, we would be 
doing them a service which would last 
throughout their lifetimes,” suggests 
Joseph Mersand in an article outlining 
a specific classroom-tested technique for 
teaching listening and appearing in the 
May Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

The device described involves the 
use of “Listening Guide Sheets” in con- 
junction with records, tape-recordings, 
and motion pictures. Using a recording 
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of Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado,”. the 
writer devised a series of questions for 
the Guide Sheets which served to focus 
attention upon the content of the story, 
lead students to “listen between the 
lines,” and react to what they had 
heard. The instructions to the student 
point out that while listening to records. 
ings of well-known stories is no sub- 
stitute for reading them, it “is an en- 
tirely different experience, for which 
we must have some training.” 

As they listened, the students were 
asked to try to find the answers to fact 
questions concerning time of year the 
story takes place, holiday being cele- 
brated, name of principal speaker, name 
of his victim, etc. In addition they were 
asked to note when different types of 
background music were used and to 
give use of good sound effects. Coupled 
with a 100-word summary of the re- 
cording and a 50-word opinion of the 
story, the Listening Guide Sheet was 
completed. Following such listening ex- 
perience there was classroom discussion, 
reading of related materials, and written 
work. 


“WHAT IS YOUR GOAL IN HIGH 
School Theater?” Barbara M. Shields 
asks of the high school drama director 
in the April issue of Dramatics. “If the 
director is secretly trying to gain a per- 
sonal reputation w ith which to capture 
the eye of professional people in the 
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hope of still selling himself at a later 
date, he is not only deluding himself, 
but he is also not going to be a very 
healthy influence for his students .. . ” 
the North Hollywood (California) High 
School drama head writes. She goes on 
to point out that the director’s real 
job is to sell his subject— “to provide 
an acting framework which best utilizes 
the students’ talents to express creatively 
the director’s overall concept of the 
playwright’s work.” It is not “to coach 
his students into exact reproductions of 
his every intonation, gesture, and bit of 
timing to the end that each characteriza- 
tion is simply a carbon copy of the 
teacher-actor’s creation.” 

Teaching directing to students is as 
much a part of the high school drama 
class as teaching acting, the author con- 
tends. Give students the responsibility 
for direction of a production, she ad- 
vises, for the student “can find out more 
about himself—his capacity for leadership 
as well as many other facets of his 
character—than in any other high school 
classroom or extra-curricular situation.” 


“AS ONE LOOKS BACK HISTORI- 
cally, he is convinced that whatever is 
taught in English comes inevitably from 
life outside the school,” Dora V. Smith 
notes in her address to the Seventh Asi- 
lomar (California) Language Arts Con- 
ference. “Close association with the real 
world of communication is both in- 
evitable and indispensable.” 


Although there are those who say, 
“ “this is it; this is English; we don’t care 
what the rest of the world reads: this 
is great literature; we may have Drive 
Slow on all the signboards, but in the 
classroom we will demand Drive slowly’; 
no matter what our desires, life outside 
the school wins; but it wins on a little 
higher level with our help,” Dr. Smith 
contends. 

She does not suggest that we “capitu- 
late unthinkingly, that we say because 
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most people read only the newspaper, 
we shall do nothing about literature or 
because most people have limited read- 
ing interests, we're going to let them 
stay there.” The University of Minne- 
sota emeritus-professor does aver that 
as we recognize the importance of com- 
munication in life, examine our chang- 
ing language and find the best ways of 
making its use effective in the lives of 
students, as we enrich their experience 
through good reading and literature, we 
can be assured that we as English 
teachers, more than any other educa- 
tional group, can affect what goes on 
outside the school. 

The address appears in full in the 
April issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 


INSTEAD OF CARPING CRITICISM, 
constructive communication seems to be 
taking place among high school English 


teachers and college composition in- 
structors in North Carolina, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, California, 
Texas, and several New England states. 
One effort to improve understanding 
among high school and college English 
teachers was made recently by the edi- 
torial board of the North Carolina Eng- 
lish Teacher. In a letter to the heads of 
English departments in North Carolina 
colleges, the editorial board stated that 
“High school teachers are especially in- 
terested in knowing what things in the 
broad scope of an English course they 
should emphasize in order to give stu- 
dents the best possible background for 
first year English in college.” 


What do college teachers of English 
expect of the entering freshman? Ac- 
cording to the replies from several col- 
leges, they want pupils who can write 
correctly and read with comprehension 
and appreciation. Specifically, students 
should be able to write compositions 
free of fragmentary sentences, comma 
splices, errors in reference of pronouns, 
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incorrect tense forms, and improper sub- 
ordination. 

There is consensus among college 
teachers that instruction in both spell- 
ing and vocabulary needs more emphasis 
in high school. Also, there is need for 
pupils to learn to develop paragraphs 
from topic sentences and to plan an 
outline i a 500-word essay or expo- 
sitory paper. 

At Duke University “Entering fresh- 
men,” writes Dr. F. E. Bowman, “should 
have read something of the major 
writers, have had experience with an 
idiom earlier than our own, and have 
developed a degree of historical per- 
spective. In earlier writers, especially 
poets, they should seek other values than 
the ‘moral lesson.’ They should under- 
stand something of the differing demands 
of various mediums; they should read 
poetry as more than the rhythmic state- 
ment of a prose idea. They should have 


read the Bible outside of Sunday school. 


Modern informative prose they 
should be able to read so as to detect 
and state the author’s purpose and draw 
up an outline of his thought. They 
should have discovered the pleasure of 
reading widely and should feel a re- 
sponsibility for becoming acquainted 
with the best writers today.” 


“HOW TO TEACH STUDENTS TO 
Write” was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion at a conference of high school 
and college English teachers held at 
Goucher College last winter. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to improve 
articulation among high schools and 
colleges. 

“I would say that writing is related 
to thinking. And if you're going to 
think, then you have to think about 
something that you know about,” de- 
clared Edward J. Gordon in opening 
the panel discussion. “. . . I think that 
when a sentence goes wrong it’s because 
the student isn’t looking at anything 
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. ... If his thinking goes wrong, it’s 
because he does not see a relationship. 

. | think the best types of things that 
kids should write about are things they 
know about, the type of movies they 
like, possibly, where they have to draw 
a generalization about a series of events. 
That’s what thinking is.” 

That reading, too, can become part 
of a student’s experience and serve as 
the stimulus for writing was suggested 
by Dorothy T. Young. “A story, if it 
is the kind of story based on simple, 
everyday life, in which the significance 
of something . . . is made plain. . . is 
the best way I know for the student to 
be helped to see what is significant in 
his own experience that he can write 
about.” 

The importance of expository writing, 
based upon reading, was developed by 
another panelist, Anna J. De Armond, 
a college professor of English. “One of 
the problems that all of a face,” stated 
Professor DeArmond, “is the proper co- 
ordination of reading and writing... . 
Writing is either separated from reading 
or it has no connection with what the 
student is doing with his other college 
work, It is highly desirable .. . to coordi- 
nate in some fashion the work that is be- 
ing stressed in English with work that is 
being done in other courses. I think the 
work should be, as far as possible, ex- 
pository.” 

Mr. Gordon told the audience that 
he teaches his students how to correct 
a paper and lets them correct other 
students’ papers. One approach he uses 
is to project a paper on a screen by 
means of an opaque projector and then 
to discuss what the writer has tried to 
say and why he has expressed himself in 
a certain way. The paper is folded so 
that the author is not identified. Mr. 
Gordon also has bright and slow pupils 
exchange papers and write long notes to 
one another about what's right and 
what’s wrong with the papers. While 
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correcting papers he places an asterisk 
in the margin to show that an idea is not 
clear. Then when the papers are re- 
turned, students who have asterisks on 
their papers go immediately to the board 
and write down the faulty sentence. 
Then other members of the class re- 
write the sentences and try to improve 
them. 


A detailed summary of Mr. Gordon's 
remarks and those of the other panel 
participants is given in the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, March 1958. 


“TRY THE ORAL APPROACH” IS 
the title and thesis of an article on 
teaching theme writing by Miss Ruth 
Scott in The Oklahoma Teacher, Sep- 
tember 1958. In her article Miss Scott 
describes how she asks every student 
to read his composition aloud in class 
and has the other students take notes on 
awkward expressions, inconsistencies, and 
other weaknesses that they note in the 
composition. After each paper has been 
read, the class carries on a discussion 
on how the composition may be im- 
proved. 

“The instructor always makes a posi- 
tive statement regarding each piece of 
work,” writes Miss Scott. “Students 
have been told that the class and in- 
structor are looking for errors, that both 
are assuming there will be some; but 
the instructor still finds something about 
the writing to praise.” Miss Scott sug- 
gests that students may be — upon 
their ability to make helpful suggestions 
to others who read their papers before 
the class. Also, she suggests that in using 
her approach, a teacher does not need 
to mark every theme that students write. 


THE SUPPLY OF COLLEGE GRAD- 
uates prepared to teach high school Eng- 
lish continues to lag far behind the de- 
mand according to the Eleventh Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand 
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Study, April 1958, of the Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association 
of the United States. The number of 
new majors in English who were pre- 
pared to teach in high school in 1958 
was 7,733 as compared with 10,709 in 
1950, which represents a drop of 27.8% 
during the eight-year period. However, 
there were 684 more graduates who 
were prepared to teach English in 1958 
than there were in 1957. 


Among the 1958 total of 7,733 grad- 
uates prepared to teach English, 5,357 
were women and 2,376 were men. Thus 
the ratio in favor of women is more than 
two to one. In September 1957, 4,387 
new English teachers were — in 
thirty of the forty-eight States, plus the 
Territories and the District of Columbia; 
whereas, the colleges produced only 
3,159 newly qualified candidates. Of 
those who became English teachers, 
slightly more than twenty percent were 
also assigned to teach social studies. 
About ten percent were assigned to 
teach a foreign language in addition to 
English. “Almost one-half of the new 
English teachers . . . were given assign- 
ments in other fields” according to the 
NEA report. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED IN CELE- 
brating the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
during 1959 may obtain a list of sug- 
gested student activities and _bibliog- 
raphies of books, poems, plays, films, and 
recordings about Lincoln, as well as 
other materials, by writing to the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission, Na- 
tional Archives Building, Washington 
25, D. C. Professor William E. Baringer 
is Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion. 

An attractively illustrated, sixteen- 
page pamphlet, Abraham Lincoln Chro- 
nology, 1809-1869, by Harry E. Pratt, 
may be obtained from the Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


Current English 


ConpbucTep BY THE NCTE Committee oN Current Usace* 


Because, Since, As 


The customary distinction between 
because, since, and as to introduce causal 
clauses is stated in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary: 


Because assigns a cause or reason im- 
mediately and explicitly. . .. Since... 
is less formal and more incidental than 
because; as assigns a reason even more 
casually than since... . 


To determine how these causal con- 
junctions are used in representative cur- 
rent writing, approximately 108,000 
words from twenty-seven sources were 
examined.’ Of the eighty-four causal 
clauses found in the materials, because 
introduces sixty clauses; since, eighteen; 
as, six. Thus because occurs 3 1/3 times 
as frequently as since, ten times as fre- 
quently as as, and 24 times as frequently 
as since and as combined. 


Only three because clauses are intro- 
ductory; the other fifty-seven come 
after the verb or participle which they 
modify. Two of the introductory clauses 
are followed by commas. Only fourteen 
of the nonintroductry clauses are punc- 
tuated. Two are internal clauses; twelve 
follow the independent clause. The in- 
frequent punctuation of because clauses 
which do not come first in sentences in- 
dicates that they generally show direct 
reason. However, when these clauses are 
set off by commas, they introduce reason 
more incidentally. In speech the looser 
relationship of such causal clauses to the 


*The study is based upon approximately 4,000 
words from each of twenty-four magazines, a 
metropolitan newspaper, a short story, and 
a novel. I am indebted to students in my course 
in the English Language for most of the re- 
search, 


rest of the sentence is revealed by inton- 
ation. Contrast the clause in sentence 2 
which follows with the clause in sentence 
(1) 
Two other Red countries—China and 
East Germany—asked to be in the Fair, 
but were turned down because Belgium 
doesn’t recognize them.—New Yorker, 
March 29, 1958, pp. 39-40. 
(2) 

The Soviet Union, too, has very little 
steel built into its economy, because 
steel production has been substantial 
only in recent years.—United States News 
and World Report, April 11, 1958, p. 49. 


In most of the sixty clauses since or as 
could be substituted for because, though 
with weakened effect. However, the 
three conjunctions are not always inter- 
changeable. Because appears three times 
after “the emphatic it is,” where “we 
always employ because” (Curme, Syn- 
tax, p. 314). 
But if you are disappointed with the 
evidence of spirituality in Russia, it is 
because you did not look deeply enough. 
—Better Homes and Gardens, April 1958, 
p- 15. 


In twelve other sentences the use of 
since would be confusing because the 
reader could not be sure whether the 
clause was causal or temporal, as illus- 
trated in the following quotations: 


“IT think you hate Wales because Mother 
died here.”—McCall’s, March 1958, p. 
108. 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 
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(Since could mean either since the time 
when or because.) 


This “non-intervention” nevertheless 
tends to favor the Batista regime because 
the government in power enjoys official 
recognition by the United States.—Wall 
Street Journal, April 11, 1958, p. 6. (Since 
might suggest that the government in 
power at one time did not enjoy official 
recognition by the United States.) 


The substitution of as for because could 
suggest time in three sentences and man- 
ner in a fourth. Two illustrations follow: 


Feeling tormented and hating them both 
because they were crashing like storm 
troopers into his secret life, he said 
angrily, “I don’t care if she’s seventy- 
eight.”"—McCall’s, March 1958, p. 106. 
(As might mean either while or be- 
cause.) 


The children themselves like school 
because they like their teachers.—Better 
Homes and Gardens, April 1958. (As 
might imply either degree or manner.) 


Causal since occurs eighteen times in 
the materials examined. Six clauses pre- 
cede the verb; twelve follow it. The six 
introductory clauses are separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma, 
and all but one of the twelve clauses fol- 
lowing the verb are punctuated. Of the 
four internal clauses, two are set off 
by commas, one by dashes. The one 
not punctuated is in a dependent clause 
which is set off by dashes. The eight 
clauses which are final elements in sen- 
tences are all preceded by commas. The 
fact that practically all causal since 
clauses in the materials are punctuated 
suggests the more casual, the more inci- 
dental relationship of such clauses to the 
rest of the sentence. None of the since 
clauses could be construed as temporal. 
It would be possible to substitute because 
or as for since in every instance, as in: 


Since there was no chapel of their faith 
on the post, these boys attended mass 
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each Sunday in Highland Falls.—Ameri- 
can Heritage, February 1958, p. 32. 


Some musicians of that era in fact pre- 
ferred an audience that was entertaining 
itself with talk and bibulous laughter, 
since they were then freed to play and 
improvise entirely for themselves.—Harp- 
er’s, April 1958, p. 27. 


As introduces only six clauses which 
are unmistakably causal. Three are ihtro- 
ductory; three are final. All appear in 
rather informal writing. All are separated 
from the independent clause by a 
comma or dash and bear a casual rela- 
tionship to it. 


“As I do not attribute poetic and woolly 
qualities to the exact sciences, I think 
that’s unlikely, Timothy.”—McCall’s, 
March 1958. (The professor is speaking 
to his son.) 


Where other faces than Adams’ were 
visible it was by intrusion—as the boys 
looked like college boys with crew cuts 
and the girls showed as puny in the face. 
—Yale Review, March 1958, p. 355. 


The ‘three as clauses in final position do 
not seem to meet Fowler’s criterion that 
clauses introduced by as should be placed 
before the main clause “except when the 
fact adduced is one necessarily known 
to the hearer or reader and present to 
his mind” (A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage). 

As introduces three other clauses 
which could possibly be construed as 
casual, but two more obviously denote 
time, and one degree or manner. One 
illustration will reveal the possible am- 
biguity. 

Forgetting to be “languid and detached,” 

the mood she had selected for the day, 

she sat up in her chair as [when? be- 


cause? ] inspiration struck her.—McCall’s, 
March 1958, p. 108. 


This limited survey suggests that in 
current writing causal clauses are far 
(Continued on page 531) 
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Bulletin Board 

Sometime in November: “The Ed Sullivan Show,” CBS-TV, Sundays, 8:00 p.m., 

EST. By tape, a repeat of the extraordinary Moiseyev Dancers. See my weekly 

listing, “Look and Listen,” in Scholastic Teacher for the exact date, to be de- 

termined shortly before telecast. 

Nov. 2, 10:30 a.m. (CBS radio); “Invitation to Learning.” Herman Melville’s 
Pierre. “American Byways” is the current theme. “Much that is excellent in 
our country’s cultural heritage is not found on the main highways of Ameri- 
can literature—along roads too well explored by school reading assignments 
and wide usage. Sound insights and new pleasures await the questing spirit 
along unfamiliar byways of American letters, where untried or neglected 
works offer their own rewards to the discerning reader,” writes Dr. George 
Crothers, producer of Lyman Bryson’s book discussion program. Nov. 9: 
The Lewis and Clark Journals. Nov. 16: Frank Stockton’s Short Stories. 
Nov. 23: Horatio Greenough’s Travels, Observations and Experience of a 
Yankee Stonecutter, 1852. Nov. 30: Frank Norris’ The Pit. Dec. 7: William 
Dean Howell's Criticism and Fiction. Dec. 14: Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. 
Dec. 21: William Bradford’s Journals. Dec. 28: Edith Wharton’s The House 
of Mirth. 

Nov. 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV); “Timex All-Star Jazz Show.” Louis Armstrong, 
Les Brown, Anita O'Day. For a more intelligent approach to jazz, see 
Bobby Troup’s weekly “Stars of Jazz,” Thursdays, 10:00 p.m., ABC-TV, 
where a lot less money and a lot more love equals a better esthetic bargain. 
English professor Marshall Stearns’ The Story of Jazz (Mentor, 50¢) has just 
appeared in a paperback edition cheap enough for classroom libraries. 

Nov. 13, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV); “DuPont Show of the Month”: Joseph Conrad’s 
Victory (Anchor edition, Doubleday, 95¢). 

Nov. 20, (NBC-TV); “Hallmark Hia!l of Fame,” Kiss Me Kate. See Henry Ma- 
loney’s study suggestions in November Clearing House. 

Nov. 30, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV); “Wonderful Town,” with Rosalind Russell in her 
original Broadway role. 

Saturdays, 8:30 p.m. (CBS radio); “New York Philharmonic.” Leonard Bernstein 
will survey the last fifty years of American music this season. Get your tape- 
recorders in shape; you can’t buy most of this music on records. For back- 
ground, read Gilbert Chase’s America’s Music: From the Pilgrims to the 
Present (McGraw-Hill). 

Sundays, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV); “Camera Three”: The new producer, John Mc- 
Giffert, taught high school English for twelve years at Millbrook (N.Y.) High 
School. See my Scholastic column for details on his weekly programs. Sun- 
days, (ABC-TV). Watch for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
drama series probably to appear under the title “Encounter.” 


ROTHA ON THE FILM. By Paul of the mark as the whispering coaches 
Rotha. Fairlawn, N. J.: Essential Books, one cannot avoid at neighborhood 
1958. 338 pp. $7.50. theaters. One often feels that even the 

Popular film critics are often as wide best of the newspaper critics stumble 
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on the right judgments by the wrong 
routes. It is easy, therefore, for the film 
lover to expect too much from the more 
capable critics. 

Paul Rotha’s collection of his short 
essays on the film arouses this kind of 
great expectations. His position as a 
leading pioneer in English pacermeef 
film-making leads one to hope for defi- 
nitive statements. 

This collection, however, is a mine 
of raw ore rather than a wealth of nug- 
gets. There are valuable comments on 
the film’s special qualities as an art, on 
the contributions of neglected creators 
on a film (such as the editor and the 


even less widely heralded art director), ' 


on the cultural effects of the film. And 
I wish the newspaper critics as well as 
my neighborhood commentators would 
read some of his model paragraphs of 
film criticism. In these he measures the 
success of specific films against their use 
of cinematic techniques, their human 
insight and social purpose, and the his- 
tory and aims of their creators. 

Still there is much disappointing dross 
in this book. First, most of the essays 
are too short to allow really yn 
development of Rotha’s ideas. Second, 
much of the book refers to conditions 
and internecine squabbles in the British 
film industry which can interest onl 
those Americans involved in the techni- 
cal aspects of film making. Then, too, 
the book is marred by a certain jealous 
protection of his own contributions and 
reputation that can only be described as 
crotchety. His experienced and know- 
ing comments on the art of the film 
demonstrate his part in a far more last- 
ing and gracious way than any footnote 
flares or spotlight asides can ever do. 
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In short, approach Rotha as a pioneer 
rather than a prophet if you would avoid 
disappointment and at the same time 
recognize what richness he does have to 


offer. (M.H.) 


Commercial television will be put to 
a new educational use in November 
when over 10,000 high school English 
classrooms will match their performances 
against one on a national network. 

The project is part of a six-week 
Speech Unit carried on by Practical 
English, a weekly Scholastic magazine. 
Cooperating with the magazine is the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
popular “Father Knows Best” series, 
produced by Screen Gems, Inc. 

Practical English, with over 350,000. 
subscribers, is publishing on October 31 
an adaptation of the “Father Knows 
Best” script scheduled for November 
17. Between these two dates, high school 
students will read the script’s ten dif- 
ferent dramatic roles as an exercise in 
clear, effective speech. Then, on Novem- 
ber 17, they will check their perform- 
ances against those of the actual pro- 
gram, injecting an additional element of 
critical awareness. 

The staff of the magazine believes 
the project will hold up ‘or students 
a concrete standard of proficiency in 
oral skills, paralleling the publication of 
good fiction and poetry as writing goals 
for teen-agers. 

The Practical English-“Father Knows 
Best” project marks the first time a na- 
tional network program has released its 
script prior to broadcast. Usually this 
privilege is reserved for TV critics and 
the television trade press, but not for 
the public at large. 


/ 
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Counciletter 
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NEWS OF THE YEAR 


Your president’s State of the Council 
message for 1958 is by and large a happy 
one. The Council continues to grow and 
prosper, to serve an ever-increasing num- 
ber of English teachers more efficiently, 
and to cooperate extensively with sister 
organizations. The morale of our forty- 
three thousand-plus members and sub- 
scribers was never higher. With nearly 
fifty years of distinguished performance 
behind us, we seem truly destined for 
bigger and greater things. Relatively 
speaking we are a young organization, 
but who would dare predict now what 
we may accomplish in the next fifty 
years? 

Let me remind you of some further 
evidences of our growth and attainment 
since Dr. Mackintosh’s report of No- 
vember 1957. The Council now owns 
the English Journal and College English. 
The mortgage is paid, we have no out- 
standing debts, and we can proceed 
with confidence to build our new home 
in Champaign. Dues remain at $4 for 
1958 though you authorized an increase 
to $5 if it were needed. Our third series 
of European tours, directed by experi- 
enced travellers and English teachers, 
provided a rich and informative pro- 
gram, including a trip to the World’s 
Fair and nine days at Stratford-on-Avon. 
During June and July the Council co- 
sponsored sixteen workshops, so re- 
gionally well pore that most interested 
teachers could find a workshop not too 
far from their own doorsteps. 


Four Significant Projects 


The major new projects this year 
were (1) the NCTE Achievement 
Awards to Outstanding High School 
' Seniors for Excellence in the Language 
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Arts, (2) the Basic Issues Conferences, 
preliminary step toward a Cooperative 
English Program, (3) the launching 
under the Council banner of a new 
magazine, Abstracts of English Studies, 
and (4) the Commission on the Profes- 
sion. Designed to honor publicly the 
best high school English seniors in the 
United States, the Achievement Awards 
have engaged the time since January 
1958 of some of our best student and 
teacher personnel. The list of state 
chairmen reads like Who’s Who in 
NCTE. The Committee on Awards 
hopes early in January 1959 to pass the 
good news on to the successful high- 
school seniors, to the press, and to col- 
lege admissions officers. The loyalty 
and hard work of judges and chairmen 
have made this venture a success in its 
very first year. The entries (2,319) 
may be smaller the -first year than we 
had planned, but the next year should 
see them at full Strength. 


Thanks to a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the 
Council’s representatives have met three 
times in New York with representatives 
of the Modern Language Association, 
the College English Association, and the 
American Studies Association to explore 
the basic issues now facing the profes- 
sion of English teaching. So many cen-_ 
tral ideas sprang from these harmonious, 
though sometimes spirited discussions 
that a small committee of five, working 
with Chairman Albert H. Marckwardt, 
will try to summarize recurring issues. 
Following that, we hope to proceed 
under full sail with the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Program. We shall welcome, shall 
indeed almost require foundation help 
in order to achieve our ends. This 
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project is so vitally important to Coun- 
cil members that a large portion of the 
General Session (Thursday, 8 p.m.) at 
the Pittsburgh Convention has been given 
over to a panel discussion on this subject. 

In January 1958, a number of college 
English teachers under the leadership 
of Lewis B. Sawin of the University of 
Colorado launched a new magazine, Ab- 
stracts of English Studies, intended to 
summarize very briefly significant ar- 
ticles from some 250 learned journals. 
During the summer arrangements were 
made for the Council to take over the 
publication of this useful new magazine, 
with the same editorial staff at the helm. 
One may subscribe to this 12-issue-a- 
year publication without being a mem- 
ber of NCTE, and a subscription does 
not carry membership privileges. 

The new Commission on the Profes- 
sion has been established with a com- 
plement of twelve members from many 
types of schools, from every level of 
teaching, and from representative areas 
over the nation. It will hold its first 
series of meetings on Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving. Launching a commission 
is somewhat like meeting one’s first class 
at the beginning of the semester—there 
are some things one can not do until 
the class meets. Furrhermore, the Coun- 
cil president, who was chosen to direct 
the Commission, has been immersed in 
Council duties. But you may expect to 
hear a great deal about the Commission 
in Pittsburgh, and your help is solicited. 
We shall not bombard you with ques- 
tionnaires, but we need to know any 
ideas and suggestions you may have for 
improving the profession. 


Publications and Work in Progress 


Several NCTE committees have bro- 
ken into print during the year or promise 
to do so before the year is over. Con- 
temporary Literary Scholarship, edited 
by Lewis Leary, stems from our Com- 
mittee on Literary Scholarship and the 
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Teaching of English. This book has been 
well received, and the Council can be 
justly proud of it. Donald Tuttle’s Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification 
of Teachers of English has provided us 
with its bibliography for 1950-56 in a 
valuable and attractive pamphlet bear- 
ing the Committee’s name as its title. 
The Committee on Playlist expects to 
have its Guide to Play Selection in print 
by November, and the Secondary Sec- 
tion Committee anticipates the appear- 
ance soon of its portfolio of articles on 
the teaching of communication. These 
are only samples of what busy com- 
mittees are doing—this is not the place 
for bibliographies. Nor does it include 
publications like Irvin C. Poley’s Speak- 
ing of Teaching or Donald W. Emery’s 
Variant Spellings in Modern American 
Dictionaries, neither emanating from 
NCTE committees. Mr. Emery’s booklet, 
sponsored by the Puget Sound Council 
of Teachers of English, provides an ex- 
cellent example of the Council’s recently 
established policy of encouraging af- 
filiates financially to enable them to pub- 
lish selected worthwhile manuscripts. 


The Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum proceeds apace with Volumes 
IV and V of the series. James A. Work, 
editor of the college volume, has ar- 
ranged with the Commission for an edi- 
torial board of ten or twelve scholar- 
teachers selected from the four mem- 
ber groups of the Cooperative English 
Program. Division assignments have been 
made. I wish in passing to note and to 
commend the fine spirit of cooperation 
that prevails on this board. 


Cooperation and Representation 


The Council this year has followed 
its usual pattern of cooperation and mu- 
tual understanding with other organiza- 
tions working in somewhat related 
areas. In addition to the illustrations al- 
ready cited, it has shared programs or 
personnel with the International Reading 
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Association, the Speech Association of 
America, and the American Library As- 
sociation. It received thanks from the 
American Heritage Foundation and Na- 
tional Library Week for timely help to 
their respective campaigns. The mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
seventy-five years old this year, has in- 
vited the Council president to contribute 
a paper to its Anniversary number of 
PMLA. 

We receive numerous invitations from 
national organizations and institutions to 
send representatives to annual and special 
meetings, to presidental installations, and 
so forth. I have space for only a few 
examples. Dwight Burton, editor of the 
English Journal, represented us at the in- 
stallation of Dr. Robert Manning Stro- 
zier as President of the Florida State 
University; Oscar Cargill, New York 
University, at the installation of Dr. Rob- 
ert Fisher Oxnam as President of Pratt 
‘Institute; Robert E. Thorstensen, State 
University of New York at Albany, at 
the installation of Dr. Richard Gilman 
Folsom as President of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute; Past-President Luella 
B. Cook, at the Centennial celebration of 
the Shattuck School. We sent one or 
more representatives to the Conference 
on Educational Television (Washington, 
26-28 May), to the meeting on Social 
Legislation and Information Service 
(Washington, 5-6 February), to the 
Conference on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student (Washington, 6-8 Feb- 
ruary), to the Conference on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange (Ann Ar- 
bor), to the Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
(Bowling Green, 24-28 June), among 
others. It is pleasant and rewarding to 
participate with and to be remembered 
by these distinguished national bodies. 


The Pittsburgh Program 


The Executive Committee has ap- 
proved “Act Well Your Part” as the 
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theme for the Annual Convention, 27-29 
November, in Pittsburgh. This abbre- 
viated quotation from Pope’s Essay on 
Man seems to suit very well our pre- 
occupation with the profession of Eng- 
lish teaching in these stern times. Faced 
constantly with cold‘wars and periodi- 
cally with chances for hot ones, frus- 
trated by the lack of positive action 
which appeared to be forthcoming dur- 
ing the first months after Sputnik, fear- 
ful that we may be submerged in the 
current wave of adulation over other 
skills than ours, all English teachers must 
act their parts well in the fearsome days 
ahead. The General Session on Thurs- 
day night will concern itself wholly with 
such considerations. | hope that we may 
convene as one family to participate in 
the discussion of these issues. 


With commendable diligence and crit- 
ical sagacity our Second Vice-President, . 
Helen Olson, has superintended the 
galaxy of Friday programs. There is 
something for every taste, and I fear 
that you are going to have your usual 
problem of deciding among three or 
four enticing programs scheduled simul- 
taneously. The section chairmen have 
likewise planned profitable and pertinent 
programs for Saturday morning. Being 
geographically next door to Pittsburgh, 
I can promise you that the local com- 
mittee is sparing no pains to make this 
a great convention and to assure you 
a hearty welcome. 

Except for the summer months the 
Council president has travelled widely in 
the East, Middle West, and South 
carrying the Council banner, discussing 
the profession, and participating in sev- 
eral state and local workshops. The 
warmth of his reception is a great trib- 
ute to the high regard which members 
and other English teachers everywhere 
have for the Council. 


—Brice Harris 
President, 1958 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


THE HARD BLUE SKY. By Shirley Ann 
Grau. Knopf. 1958. 466 pp. $5.00. 

The subject of this novel is the few 
dozen people of mongrel but mainly peas- 
ant French extraction, inbred and cut off 
from the world, who constitute the whole 
population of a small island off the Louisi- 
ana coast somewhat west of New Orleans. 
The narrative is rich in incident and vi- 
gnette and at the same time well unified 
and dramatically powerful. The setting, the 
characters, and the folkways are authenti- 
cally representative, and the author’s mas- 
tery of the dialectal idom peculiar to the 
insular communities of South Louisiana is 
especially outstanding. An admirable first 
novel. Cc 


THE TIME OF THE DRAGONS. By 
Alice Ekert-Rogholz. Viking. 1958. 468 
pp. $4.95. 

Originally published in German, this 
long but fascinating novel about a Euro- 
= family in the Far East was justifiably 
amous before its appearance in English. 
The author, who spent over twelve years 
in Thailand, projects a large international 
cast of characters (Orientals, Europeans, 
Americans, Russians) against an authentic 
background of Asia between 1925 and 
1955, a period during which that continent 
' Was experiencing great changes in govern- 
ments, attitudes, and economics. This novel, 
written with a sure hand by one who knows 
her material intimately, reveals Mrs. Ekert- 
Rogholz as an interpreter of the East to 
be compared with Pearl Buck. 


— Roy C. Moose 


PATRON’S ISLAND. By Paul Darcy 
Boles. Macmillan. 1958. 191 pp. $3.75. 

Two teen-age boys, in spite of their 
widely divergent backgrounds, develop a 
loyal friendship. Luckily their parents leave 
them free to adventure at will. They dis- 
cover an uninhabited island, an idyllic re- 
treat on an Alabama river. Here they build 
a cabin, which they frequent, learning of 
nature and of human values—but not with- 
out conflict and a villain. In time “prog- 
ress” invades their retreat and _ shatters 
their dream. The novel has value for both 
young and mature readers. 


— Mildred Fay Henry 


LET NO MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH. 
By Willard Motley. Random House. 1958. 
467 pp. $4.95. 

This sequel to Knock on Any Door 
is a bleakly naturalistic novel of skid-row 
pariahs addicted to all varieties of vice 
and crime, chiefly narcotics, prostitution, 
assault, and theft. Mr. Motley envisions 
these people, their sins and weaknesses, as 
inculpable: the product and responsibility of 
our social-economic system where there 
is only self without any real love for 
either another individual or mankind. The 
novel is radical and shocking, but its power 
is proved when the reader experiences a 
really substantial sympathy, akin to love, 
while the author ladles sordidness upon 


names. — Hardin McD. Goodman 
TALE OF VALOR. By Vardis Fisher. 


Doubleday. 1958. 456 pp. $4.95. 
The Lewis and Clark Expedition was one 
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of the most remarkable exploratory feats 
in American history. Vardis Fisher has 
chosen this great adventure as the basis of 
his latest novel, and by dint of infinite re- 
search (he traveled foot-by-foot Lewis and 
Clark’s 8000-mile round-trip journey from 
St. Louis to the Oregon Pacific) combined 
with his great story-telling ability he has 
woven a gripping tale of endurance, cour- 
age, hardship, and accomplishment, which is 
at the same time highly illuminating. The 
novel is surely thrilling, interesting, and en- 


joyable. — Hudson Rogers 


JOHANNES. By Renate Christine Wolff. 
Simon and Schuster. 1958. 313 pp. $3.95. 

From a true story of her native Germany 
told her by her mother, Miss Wolff has 
created a compassionate narrative of dra- 
matic power and tender moods. To some 
readers her evocation of emotional impres- 
sions may seem too elaborate. Her weak- 


ness perhaps lies in her tendency, shared 


by many recent novelists, to overwrite, 
though there are introspective passages 
worthy of Proust. Her tale is in any case 


well motivated. As the A unfold, the 


dilemma of young Johannes, struggling 
between his affections for an attractive 
mother and her unwanted daughter, be- 
comes sharply real and reaches an un- 
expected tragic climax. This first novel in- 
troduces a writer of promising talent. 


— J. Russell Reaver 


THE SECRET OF LUCA. By Ignazio 
Silone. Harper. 1958. 183 pp. $3.50. 

The reason for being of this novel is its 
portrait of the selfless devotion between a 
man and woman—a sort of modern-day 
Abelard and Eloise—which moves the man 
to accept, without defending himself, forty 
years of penal servitude for a crime he 
did not commit, and which leads the 
woman to renounce her husband and live 
out her days self-immured in a convent. 
The essentially slight narrative is given 
dramatic emphasis by the device of its 
detective-story framework: as the investi- 
gator sorts out the facts to establish the 
innocence of Luca after his virtually life- 
long imprisonment, the story of love and 
self-sacrifice gradually emerges as the whole 


explanation. 
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A WORLD OF STRANGERS. By Na- 
dine Gordimer. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 
312 pp. $3.95. 

Hoping to escape the liberalism that 
seems to be his heritage and to find the 
comforts of a private kind of life that 
should be his, a young Englishman goes out 
to South Africa. In Johannesburg he be- 
comes involved with natives, with whites 
who accept colored people socially, and 
with other whites who do not. In spite of 
his desire for luxury and for unconcern, his 
involvement in the problems of apartheid 
forces him finally to a “liberal” commit- 
ment. This second novel is remarkable for 
its mature style and firm grasp of the 
realities of race prejudice. 

— Hassell A. Simpson 


GATE TO THE SEA. By Bryher. Pan- 
theon. 1958. 119 pp. $2.75. 

This novel, based on events in Greek his- 
tory which followed the death of Alex- 
ander in 326 B.C., begins by sketching the 
physical and moral attrition, over several 
years, of the once doughty and proud but 
too easy-going, too philosophic Poseidon- 
ians after their defeat and enslavement by 
the more practical, more enterprising Lu- 
canians. The story ends with an exciting 
account of the pursuit and escape of a 
motley group Ms Poseidonian patriots to 
the sea, where a ship waits to take them 
to a new colony at Salente. Bryher’s good 
sense, insight, and fine narrative skill make 
this a moving story. mt 


THE VIOLATED. By Vance Bourjaily. 
Dial. 1958. 599 pp. $4.95. 

This novel is big, ambitious, and un- 

leasant. In loose form, it reads like a case 
one revealing the moral, intellectual, 
and sexual peculiarities of four people, from 
their beginnings in the 1920’s through the 
present. A modern Don Juan, millionaire 
Guy Cinturon, achieves his well-publicized 
ambition of 350 conquests and devotes a 
page in his diary to each. The author saves 
the situation from being ludicrous by pre- 
senting it as the result of Cinturon’s a 
ing been repeatedly violated in early child- 
hood by his nurse. The chief woman of the 
story is an alcoholic. The other characters 
are equally shabby and perverted. 

— Olive Cross 
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SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER. By Ten- 
nessee Williams. New Directions. 1958. 90 
pp- $2.50. 

Admirable tensions are attained in Sud- 
denly Last Summer. The stage settings are 
impressive, yet the reader of the pla 
may question whether Mr. Williams has 
overreached himself. For there seems to 
be a kind of straining for effect, an ar- 
tificiality. The protagonist is a young 
widow who is unwilling to be silent about 
the perhaps shameful death of her husband. 
Her wealthy and influential mother-in-law 
would discredit her and, if need be, keep 
her in a madhouse. Her own mother and 
brother are more concerned about her in- 
heritance than the truth. The outcome is 
inconclusive—the emotional experience un- 
resolved. 


NATURE’S WAY: A COMEDY IN 
TWO ACTS. By Herman Wouk. Double- 
day. 1958. 133 pp. $3.50. 

This penthouse farce about a young com- 
_poser of musical comedies jokes about prac- 
tically everything under the sun—preg- 
nancy, mothers-in-law, interior decoration, 
income tax, tranquilizers and benzedrine, 
Southern playwrights and New York pro- 
ducers. None of it is in particularly good 
taste, but there are moments of boisterous- 
ness when it may seem funny if you're in 
the right mood. New York audiences ap- 
parently stopped finding it amusing after 
about six weeks last fall. 

— Paul Stoakes 
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CALIGULA and Three Other Plays. By 
Albert Camus. Knopf. 1958. 302 pp. $5.00. 
Nobel Prize-winner Albert Camus is 
better known in the United States for his 
novels than for his plays; yet as this col- 
lection shows, Camus is a major writer of 
drama of classical form and magnitude. 
These four plays, Caligula, The Misunder- 
standing, State of Siege, and The Just As- 
sassins, all written between 1938 and 1950, 
are terrifying modern tragedies that illus- 
trate the two dominant themes in Camus’ 
writings: (1) man cannot be totally ir- 
responsible and survive, and (2) man can 
save himself and others by practicing basic 
sincerity: “It is I; here is my name.” 


— Roy C. Moose 


WHEN WENDY GREW UP: An After- 
thought. By J. M. Barrie. Dutton. 1957. 32 
pp- $2.00. 

“An Afterthought,” a playlet here pub- 
lished for the first time, telling how Jane, 
grown-up Wendy’s little daughter, became 
in her turn part of Peter Pan’s fantasy, was 
played as an extra scene to Peter Pan only 
once; the manuscript was then given by 
Barrie to Hilda Trevelyan, the actress who 
played Wendy. Now Miss Trevelyan’s hus- 
band, Sydney Blow, has written a foreword 
(11 pages) of reminiscences about the play 
and its author, and the two brief pieces are 
presented in this attractive little book with 
four full-page illustrations by D. Michael 
Leonard. 

— Myrtle Mestayer 


Nonfiction 


THE NEGRO QUESTION: A Selection 
of Writings on Civil Rights in the South 
by George W. Cable. Edited by Arlin 
Turner. Doubleday. 1958. 286 pp. $3.95. 
The dust-jacket claim, “This brilliant 
analysis of the South’s enduring conflict, 
written more than sixty years ago, presents 
the most compelling case yet stated for 
the full extension of civil rights to the 
Negroes,” may, to some, seem an exaggera- 
tion. To one who studies carefully the 
content of the present volume—comparing 
it with whatever he will—the claim may 


well appear justified. Professor Turner 
provides a perceptive and scholarly intro- 
duction. Mr. Cable does the rest. Whether 
he succeeds with individual readers per- 
haps depends to a large extent on the bent 


of each—but no lack of skill and ardor ap- 


pears in the author himself. Everyone in- 
terested in the foremost social problem of 
our time should read this book with care. 


—P. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOOD SENSE: 
Four Eighteenth-Century Characters. By F. 


RECENT 


L. Lucas. Macmillan. 1958. 349 pp. $5.00. 

In these essays the author, moving with 
the assurance of a sound scholar among the 
four eighteenth-century personalities (John- 
.son, Chesterfield, Boswell, Goldsmith) he 
has chosen to portray, and weighing the 
evidence gathered from attackers, from 
adherents, and from the subjects them- 
selves, contributes to our understanding of 
these complex characters. The individual 
biographies differ in length (Johnson and 
Boswell are given about a hundred pages 
each, the others, half as much) according 
to their apparent significance. An introduc- 
tory essay on the eighteenth-century mind 
and a stimulating epilogue which relates 
the findings of the studies to present-day 
life complete the volume. Footnotes and in- 


dex. 
— Myrtle Mestayer 


AMERICAN MODERNS: From Rebellion 
to Conformity. By Maxwell Geismar. Hill 
and Wang. 1958. 265 pp. $3.95. 

The sub-title suggests a thesis that Mr. 
Geismar would support. A book-jacket 
phrase, “a mid-century view of contem- 
porary fiction,” is also indicative of the 
critic’s purpose. Reviews and critiques 
concerning fiction writers from Dreiser to 
James Jones—about a score in all—are ar- 
ranged in a pattern that aids the reader in 
following trends and in making compari- 
sons. The scope of the separate pieces varies 
considerably: some are concerned with a 
single work upon its first appearance, others 
with an evaluation of an author’s entire 
work to date. The critic presents his 
judgments with clarity, vigor, and in- 
dependence. 


WRITERS AT WORK: The Paris Re- 
view Interviews. Edited by Malcolm Cow- 
ley. Viking. 1958. 309 pp. $5.00. 

Of unusual interest are these interviews 
of leading contemporary authors: Forster, 
Mauriac, Cary, Parker, Thurber, Wilder, 
Faulkner, Simenon, O’Connor, Warren, 
Moravia, Algren, Angus Wilson, Styron, 
Capote, Sagan. Whether belles-lettres are 
an art or a craft, whether the creative 
artist is indebted to the contemporary 
critic, whether inspiration is necessarily in- 
volved in creativity are questions that will 
occur to the reader. The persons conduct- 
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ing the interviews, though named, almost 
attain anonymity; the authors, under skill- 
ful questioning, enlighten the reader on 
many pertinent—and sometimes fascinating 
—problems involved in their work. This is 
an important and highly revealing collec- 
tion, 

—P. 


DRAMATIC PROVIDENCE IN MAC- 
BETH: A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Theme of Humanity and Grace. By G. R. 
Elliott. Princeton University Press. 1958. 
234 pp. $5.00. 

In an effort to show that throughout 
the tragedy of Macbeth there is an ever- 
present working of Divine Grace upon 
Macbeth and his Lady to bring about in 
them the Christian concepts of remorse and 
repentance, the author of this book has 
analyzed the play scene by scene and has 
undertaken to explain every emotion these 
two characters felt. Although many schol- 
ars will differ with Professor Elliott in 
some of his ideas concerning Macbeth’s 
character, readers of this scholarly work 
will no doubt find from his detailed ex- 
planations an increased understanding of 


this tragic masterpiece. 
P — Hudson Rogers 


PART OF A LONG STORY. By Agnes 
Boulton. Doubleday. 1958. 331 pp. $4.50. 

This volume depicting the emergence of 
the creative genius of Eugene O'Neill by 
the woman then his wife, 1918 to 1928, is 
highly readable. It has, however, more the 
merits of life-like fiction than those of 
conventional biography; for “there was 
much happening . . . of importance . . . 
in the theatre” that did not get “put down 
here, even though Gene was a pivotal part 
of it all.” One’s chief disappointment is 
that the story is not carried far enough. 
Greenwich Village and Provincetown are 
vividly delineated but the hook concludes 
before “Beyond the Horizon,” 1920, had 
reached production. Miss Boulton should 
continue. 


— Claude R. Flory 


THE SIX LOVES OF “SHAKE- 
SPEARE.” By Louis P. Benezet. Pageant. 
1958. 126 pp. $3.00. 

Books by the hundreds have been writ- 
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ten to prove that the William Shakespeare 
of Stratford did not and could not write 
the thirty-seven plays attributed to him, 
not to mention the sonnets and other 
poems. To an reader this 
book seems to offer valid (but not con- 
clusive) evidence that the author of the 
Shakespearean sonnets (and by implication 
the plays) was Edward de Vere, 17th Earl 
of Oxford. These sonnets purport to be the 
personal record of de Vere and were ad- 
dressed to Queen Elizabeth, to his two 
wives, to his mistress; Anne Vivasors, 
to their son, Edward, and to the Earl of 
Southampton, his prospective son-in-law. 
With a sure hand Dr. Benezet gives new 
meaning to the sonnets of Shakespeare. 


— Hudson Rogers 
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LORD, WHAT A FAMILY! By Robert 
Leckie. Random House. 1958. 202 pp. $3.50. 

An experienced writer tells with warmth 
and humor about growing up in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, the only boy in a large, 
high-spirited Catholic family. Father ke 
order in the big old house, insisted on the 
reading of good books, and training in re- 
ligion, but there were pranks enough. 
Mother learned to drive at 53, swim at 57, 
and tried out cigarettes and martinis at 60 
and 70. Snow, sleds, dates, first love, The 
Pink Fairy (a housekeeper dressed entirely 
in pink), the dog that chewed gum, the 
unemployed uncles who came for visits, 
the tyrannies of five sisters, all add merri- 
ment to this delightful chronicle. 


— Olive Cross 


Paperbacks 


THE ALLEGORY OF LOVE: A Study 
in Medieval Tradition. By C. S. Lewis. Ox- 
ford (Galaxy). 1958. $2.25. 


THE DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDEL- 
LO. By Domenico Vittorini. Dover. 1958. 
$1.98. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD. By Aldous Hux- 
ley. Bantam Classic. 1958. 35¢. 


THE IDIOT. By Fyodor Mikhailovich 
Dostoevsky. Bantam Classic. 1958. 75¢. 


FOUR GREAT COMEDIES of the Res- 
toration and Eighteenth Century. Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Wife, Congreve’s The 
Way of the World, Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal. With an introduction by 


Brooks Atkinson. Bantam Classics. 1958. 


50¢. 
THE ANCHOR BOOK OF STORIES. 


Selected by Randall Jarrell. Doubleday 


(Anchor). 1958. $1.25. 


A PIECE OF MY MIND: Reflections at 
Sixty. By Edmund Wilson. Doubleday 
(Anchor). 1958. 95¢. 


LOVE AMONG THE CANNIBALS. By 
Wright Morris. Signet. 1958. 35¢. 


SHAKESPEARE: LECTURES ON FIVE 
PLAYS. By A. Fred Sochatoff, Robert C. 
Slack, Austin Wright, Neal Woodruff, Jr., 
and John A. Hart. Carnegie Series in Eng- 
lish, Number Four. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 1958. $1.00. 


Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


LIKE A RED, RED ROSE. By Florence 
Musgrave. Hastings. 1958. 178 pp. $3.00. 

It is only rarely that a book comes along 
that deals specifically with the problems 
of the junior high school student’s daily 
life. Like a Red, Red Rose is such a book. 
In an unemotional fashion, the book cap- 
tures the daily round of activities of Toni 


Meyer as she moves through one full school 
year. During this period, she experiences 
the first steady boy friend though she 
soons drops him. She faces her changing 
evaluation of an older sister, of her parents, 
and of her closest friends. The book is epi- 
sodic in structure, each chapter being an 
almost separate story in itself, yet each 
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building a better picture of Toni. The 
book should serve a real purpose in many 
junior high school libraries. 


KALENA. By Esma Rideout Booth. Long- 
mans. 1958. $3.00. 

Kalena, a native of the Belgian Congo, 
has been allowed to attend school and 
yearns to continue instead of marrying the 
young son of a chief. She is delighted when 
the chief orders her to attend a mission 
school for a year to learn how to cook 
white man’s food and to sew dresses. His 
son goes into the city to work. Once away 
from the village and its customs, Kalena 
falls in love with a young doctor and finds 
herself intrigued with writing down the 
folk stories of her people. If Mrs. Booth’s 
portrayal is accurate, the young reader 
should be encouraged to find that whether 
in Africa or the United States, adolescents 
have the same problems: problems with 
adults, with growing up, and with their 
romances. 


THE BIG ONE. By Robert E. Gard. 
Duell. 1958. 184 pp. $3.00. 

The Big One will serve the really use- 
ful purpose of introducing the adolescent 
reader to levels of interpretation in a book 
as well as giving a good story. Laid in a 
small town in Kansas, it is the story of the 
dreams of two young people. Jan has 
hitchhiked to the community because she 
believes the legend which her father had 
told her of a gold chest that had been lost. 
Tip, a young farmer, is possessed with the 
idea of catching an enormous catfish in the 
Neosho River on which the town is built. 
Each of them must face up to the fact that 
life holds more than the lure of a momen- 
tary thrill. The book has depth of charac- 
terization and the real quality of life in 
a Kansas town. 


TO BUY A DREAM. By Jeanne Williams. 
Messner. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. 

A Texas citrus farm in the Valley of 
the Rio Grande forms the interesting locale 
for a fairly ordinary teen-age story. Bar- 
bara Castle has great dreams of becoming 
an actress. Her resentment against having 
to keep house for her father and brother 
carries over to the young man who has 
come to live with them to study citrus 
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growing. She despises the Spanish culture 
around her and wants more than anything 
else to be a member of the little theatre 
group being formed in her community. 
This brings her into contact with a glam- 
orous air force cadet. The story then rings ~ 
changes on the theme of finding the beauty 
that one has failed to see around one. How- 
ever, the real strength of the book lies in 
its realistic portrayal of a section of the 
United States about which little has been 
written. The Valley culture, the mixture of 
Spanish, Mexican, Indian, and Anglo is 
beautifully portrayed. The book should at- 
tract the teen-age girl. 


DEEP SEA SILVER. By Fordon Caldero. 
Little. 1958. 223 pp. $3.00. 

Bob Corey is assigned by his father, a 
newspaper editor, to do a_ photographic 
story of the sardine catch from a West 
Coast town. Bob finds the assignment a dif- 
ficult one because the fishermen are a 
closely knit group suspicious of the intent 
of any outsider, particularly of a newspaper 
reporter. Though the town is in the grips 
of a small time racketeer, the fishermen 
still are loath to take Bob into their con- 
fidence. Eventually he signs on a boat as 
a member of the crew and succeeds in 
getting his story even though almost at 
the cost of his life. 

The most significant thing about the 
book as a whole is the presentation of the 
reception of his story that he has won 
through sacrifice and great hardship. He 
discovers that it is just a small story that 
may momentarily catch the attention of a 
few readers, though to him it is alive with 
rich living. The book seems a fairly mature 
addition to teen-age adventure stories. 


STORY POEMS, New and Old. Edited 
by William Cole. World. $3.50. 

Here is fare for many to enjoy, fare to 
tempt even the reluctant reader or listener 
through the age-old appeal of a well-told 
story. Few of the ninety poems can be 
called great, but many of the old stand- 
bys and fresh modern tales will please 
young people. “The Mountain Whippoor- 
will,” “The Perils of Invisibility,” “Casey 
at the Bat,” “The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Richard Cory,” and 
the traditional ballads have a common ap- 
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peal. With definite, often marked, rhythm, 
their understandable themes develop clearly 
and directly into an exciting, dramatic, or 
humorous narrative to be read aloud. For 
some listeners enjoyment of these robust 
tales may be the first step toward increas- 

ing enjoyment of poetry. 


THE SAL MAGLIE STORY. By Milton 
J. Shapiro. Messner. 1958. $2.95. 
THE WARREN SPAHN STORY. 
Milton J. Shapiro. Messner. 1958. $2.95. 
These biographies of two major league 
baseball players are good ones. They not 
only relate the highlights of successful 
careers, but also tell of the years of dis- 
ciplined practice and gruelling work to de- 
velop native ability before these men be- 
came the top-notch pitchers they are to- 
day. In the stories of Sal Maglie and War- 
ren Spahn, the author recreates the world 
of baseball. His play-by-play accounts of 
actual games allow the reader to share the 
excitement of a spectator in the ball park. 


By 


— Jane Dale 


UNTUNE THE SKY: Poems of Music 
and the Dance. Compiled by Helen Plotz. 
Crowell. 1958. $3.50. 

All who have shared the pleasure of read- 
ing Imagination’s Other Place, poems of 
science and mathematics, will be delighted 
with Untune the Sky. As the subtitle in- 
dicates, this magnificent collection brings 


together the allied arts of poetry and ' 


dance. Representing poets from ancient 
times to the present, the more than one 
hundred poems are presented in_ five 
groups: “All Instruments,” “Singing over 
the Earth,” “One God Is God of Both,” 
“Poet to Dancer,” and “Music Shall Untune 
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the Sky.” Although most of the poems 
are for readers with a knowledge of music 
or an ear for poetry, there are a few se- 
lections by writers like Edward Lear and 
Ogden Nash which will appeal to those 
who enjoy only light verse. Untune the 
Sky should be available for all who can 
share the delight’ of any part of it. 


— Jane Dale 


DANCE TO MY MEASURE. By 
Wyndham. Messner. 1958. $2.95. 
Shelley Andrews’ ambition to become a 
ballet dancer seems hopeless until she 
proves her talent by winning acceptance 
to the famous Theatre Arts High School 
in New York. She turns all her energies to 
mastering the regular work of the college 
preparatory course as well as the classes re- 
lated to ballet. Gradually she discovers that 
she wants to be a choreographer and must 
learn Labanotation, a method of recording 
dance steps that can be read like music. 
After her apprenticeship at a well-known 
summer theatre Shelley knows that she 
is headed in the right direction. Of course, 
she meets a charming young man who also 
plans a career in theatre arts. Although the 
account of Shelley’s four years is some- 
what superficial and optimistic, it is plaus- 
ible because it emphasizes the need for a 
singleness of purpose, consistent application, 
creativity, and ability to work with people. 
The setting of the Theatre Arts High 
School and the summer theatre are that of 
the New York High School of Performing 
Arts and the Milburn, New Jersey, Paper 
Mill Playhouse. Within this setting the 
story integrates a great deal of information 
for anyone interested in the performing 
arts. 


Lee 


— Jane Dale 


rofessional Books and 


RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’‘S. 
Edited by C. W. Hunnicutt and William 
J. Iverson. Harper. 1958. 446 pp. $6.00. 

At a time when uniformed opinions on 
education seem to be at a greater premium 
than ever, it is consoling to have this book 
remind us that there is a basis of research 
scholarship to which we can turn for 


enlightment on certain hotly-argued “is- 
sues.” The unavailability to the average 
teacher of published research may explain 
widespread ignorance of important studies 
carried out as much as thirty years ago. 
This well-edited book makes available in 
abridged form a number of such studies. 
Naturally, English teachers will be most 
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interested in the sections on reading and 
writing. The studies selected run from pri- 
mary to adult levels. The editors suggest 
another possible effect of the book— 
teachers may be convinced that important 
research can be carried on in the ordinary 
classrooms of the nation. 


READINGS IN APPLIED ENGLISH 
LINGUISTICS. Edited by Harold B. Al- 
len. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1958. 428 
pp- $3.75. 

In the rapid accumulation of published 
scholarship in the field of linguistics, this 
book of readings is a milestone. Its appear- 
ance will cause ‘rejoicing especially aniong 
prospective English teachers and their pro- 
fessors whose good intentions to consider 
current articles have been frustrated by the 
single copies of periodicals in most li- 
braries. Teachers in service, some of whom 
do not have ready access to scholarly jour- 
nals except by personal subscription, will 
also find the book a boon. The emphasis on 
applied, which will appeal to teachers and 
prospective teachers, has been well sus- 
tained in the sixty-five articles included; 
they are largely secondary articles rather 
than statements of linguistic theory or re- 
ports of original research, and are ar- 
ranged in seven categories: historical back- 
ground; linguistics today; linguistic geog- 
raphy; linguistics and usage; linguistics and 
the teaching of grammar and composition; 
linguistics and the dictionary; and_lin- 
guistics and the study of literature. The 


table of contents reads like a “Who’s 
Who” in modern linguistics: James B. 
McMillan, Archibald A. Hill, George P. 
Faust, C. C. Fries, W. Nelson Francis, Al- 
bert H. Marckwardt, Sumner Ives, Leonard 
Bloomfield, Harold Whitehall, Donald J. 
Lloyd, John S. Kenyon, and others. In his 
foreword, Professor Allen, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, states: “It may already 
be insisted that no prospective teacher of 


- English should honestly consider himself 


prepared for his job unless he has some 
clear understanding of linguistic principles 
and some awareness of the implication of 
linguistics for. his teaching of pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, vocabulary, spelling, com- 
position, and literature.” This volume is a 
splendid aid in helping to develop this 
understanding and awareness. 


REPORT OF THE THIRTEENTH AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE AND COURSE 
ON READING, University of Pittsburgh. 
Fdited by Donald L. Cleland and Josephine 
g ronsberg. Univ ersity Bookstore. 1958. 
162 pp. 

This attractive pamphlet, containing the 
various addresses from the annual reading 
conference at the University of Pittsburgh, 
gives wide exploration to the oral aspects 
of the language arts program, from primary 
to adult levels. The format makes the pub- 
lication more readable than many others of 
a similar nature, and the keynote of the 
addresses is originality, not replowing of 
old ground. 


Current English — (Continued from page 


more frequently introduced by because 
than by since, and that as is rarely used. 
Because usually introduces direct reason, 
but nonintroductory because clauses set 
off by commas present reason more 
incidentally. Since and as clauses intro- 
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duce reason more informally and casually 
than because and are nearly a always: set 
off by commas. In some sentences since 
or as cannot be substituted for because 
without the implication of time or 
manner. 


— Verna L. Newsome 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Textbooks 


READING ROUNDUP, Books 1, 2, and 
3. By Paul Witty, Miriam E. Peterson, and 
Kathryn P. Welsh. D. C. Heath. 1958. 

For use in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, this series employs the familiar 
topical organization of units, and offers a 
wide variety of selections which appeal to 
the known interests of adolescent readers: 
animal stories; humorous stories, essays, and 
poems; adventures; heroes of the past and 
present; and narratives of family life. The 
books are particularly strong in keeping a 
balance between contemporary interests and 
those of the past; the seventh-grade an- 
thology, for example, introduces students to 
the great scientists and inventors of our 
day, and also to Paul Revere, Ethan Allen, 
Johnny Appleseed, and pioneers on the 
prairies of Dakota. Authors represented in 
Book 1 range from Jim Kjelgaard, Esther 
Forbes, and Ogden Nash to Lamb, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Whitman, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, and Mark Twain. Although one may 
quarrel with the value or interest of in- 
dividual selections, the series has been suc- 
cessful in selecting material which is both 
interesting and worthwhile; the average 
student will find much which will appeal 
to him, and the above-average will not 
suffer from intellectual malnutrition. 

The editors’ questions and suggested 
topics for discussion are frequently 
thought-provoking rather than merely fac- 
tual; they often point beyond the selection 
to stimulate curiosity about the subject as 
a whole, and lead to the exploration of 
reference works and other books. Much at- 
tention is given to growth in vocabulary 


and to the development of reading skills. 
Each unit is followed by a useful summ 
and a list of suggested reading. Pictorial il- 
lustrations are competent and colorful if 
seldom exciting. Users of the series may 
find that Books 1 and 2 are a bit more ad- 
vanced for grades seven and eight than 
Book 3 is for grade nine. Judicious choice 
of selections to suit the abilities of a partic- 
ular class should solve this problem, and 
each volume has enough range in maturity 
of reading to make such selection possible. 
On the whole, the series makes no innova- 
tions in materials or approach, but it shows 
good judgment, admirable balance, and gen- 
eral competence. 


TEEN-AGE TALES, Book 6. By Ruth 
Strang and Amelia Melnik. Heath, 1958. 
248. pp. $2.00. 

The newest in this series of simplified 
narratives has been compiled for the more 
mature of the reluctant readers in the 
senior high. school. The selections in this 
volume are adaptations of stories in recent 
issues of the better popular magazines. All 
of them are characterized by suspense and 
swiftly-moving action. Several, such as 
William R. Scott’s “Boy Bad-Man” and 
Gertrude Schweitzer’s “Hit and Run,” deal 
in a sympathetic and convincing way with 
the problems of understanding one’s self 
and getting along with others. Students 
who have read other books in this popular 
series will settle down comfortably with 
this one, for the stories are easy to read 
and the moral atmosphere is bright and 
hopeful. At the back of the book, where 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


they do not interfere with the reading, is 
a set of good discussion questions. A 
teacher’s manual is also available. 


— Anna L. Gebhardt 
East High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SPELLING AND WORD POWER. By 
Dean R. Malsbary. Prentice-Hall. 1958. 131 
pp- $2.48. 

Teachers who use spelling texts, vy ne- 
cessity or inclination, will find certain vir- 
tues in this volume. Grouping of words by 
common prefixes and suffixes is logical, 
although when such affixes are often con- 
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fused, as are -ent and -ant, it might be 
better not to put both in one lesson. The 
same holds for homonyms and other words 
commonly confused; juxtaposition may 
merely increase the confusion. An index 
of all words presented in the lessons it- 
self forms a convenient check-list of spell- 
ings. The reader is intrigued, however, to 
find that the word “intermittant” in the 
index refers him to the section on words 
commonly misspelled, where it appears as 
“intermittent.” Of the total of ninety-five 
lessons, twenty-six deal with business vo- 
cabulary, and fourteen with words re- 
lated to art, science, mathematics, and other 
school subjects. 


Films 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 16mm black-and-white or 
color. Running time, 30 minutes. Theodore 
Morrison, consultant. 

An introduction gives brief samplings of 
Middle English, parts of the Prologue in 
modern verse, views of the countryside and 
of Canterbury Cathedral, and scenes of the 
pilgrims on their travels. The pictures are 
accompanied by a commentary on Chaucer 
and his times. Sten of the time is devoted 
to a filming of “The Pardoner’s Tale,” 
framed by the Pardoner’s prologue and his 
attempts to sell relics after the story is 
told. Although the filming is well done, it 
suffers in comparison with the rapid nar- 
rative of the story as Chaucer tells it; the 
advantage of imagining over visualizing a 
pears clearly at the end of the story. In 
the film, much by-play precedes the stab- 
bing, and the death of the two roisterers by 
poison cannot match Chaucer’s dark allusion 
to the torments which they suffered. For- 
tunately, the film does not attempt to pro- 
tract this scene. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: THE SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY. Coronet. 16- 
mm _ black-and-white or color. Running 
time, 13% minutes. Douglas Bush, con- 
sultant. 

The film presents settings, costumes, and 
social and literary history for the years 
1642-1700. Brief quotations from literature 


accompany the scenes showing English 
men of letters, and the film is rich in 
contemporory portraits of writers and po- 
litical figures. Photography, sound, and 
continuity are very good; the content is 
worthwhile and authentic, but necessarily 
somewhat sketchy. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MA- 
RINER. University Extension, University 
of California. 16mm black and white. Run- 
ning time, 28 minutes. 

The film combines the Gustave Doré 
illustrations with reading of the poem by 
Richard Whorf and Gordon Nelson. Oc- 
casional use is made of additional effects: 
a lightning-flash, a moving silhouette ‘of 
the skeleton-ship, and the falling of the 
albatross. All but the last are unobtrusive 
and do not mar the unity of effect. The 
narration is clear and expressive, and the 
sound is good except that some parts of 
the speaking are unpleasantly throaty. 

The use of the Doré illustrations was 
an inspiration. The powerful and imagina- 
tive drawings make such effective use of 
black-and-white contrasts that one hardly 
misses the color so richly used in the poem. 
Such scenes as the ship surrounded by 
cliffs of ice, the luminous sea-serpents, and 
the dead men working the ship are not 
easy to forget. The unimaginative may wish 
for greater visual realism, but the Doré 
drawings preserve the nightmare vividness 


of the poem. 


New Developmental Reading Materials 
Designed to Increase Effective Use of Skills 


Employed in the Total Read 


ing Situation 


A Report to Teachers of Reading from C-B Educational Films 


In the area of reading improvement, 
the teacher has available a variety of 
instructional aids that relate to only 
one or two aspects of reading. 

The new C-B Series on Develop- 
mental Reading, which was evolved 
from studies conducted at Stanford 
University and the City College of 
San Francisco, provides materials that 
are designed to (1) increase the effec- 
tive use of skills employed in the total 
reading situation and (2) increase 
reading rates,comprehension,concen- 
tration and retention. 

The series consists of a motivating 
sound film, 12 developmental reading 
films that embody new techniques 
and devices, a Teacher’s Manual that 
includes introductory lesson plans and 
a teaching guide for each one of the 
reading films, and a 154-page Student 
Workbook with 25 carefully chosen 
reading selections among which inter- 
relationships exist that stimulate com- 
prehension, retention and recall. 

The materials can be utilized both 
for short, intensive reading training 


sessions and for semester courses in 
reading improvement. Thus the 
teacher has available not only a com- 
plete set of instructional materials for 
the total reading situation but one 
that is highly adaptable to particular 
developmental reading groups or 
classes as well. 

Further, the series of teaching 
guides proves stimulating to the ex- 
perienced reading instructor and is of 
measurable assistance to the teacher 
who desires suggestions concerning 
specific methods and techniques to 
employ in improving reading skills. 

Sets of representative materials are 
available for review and analysis. 
Even a brief analysis will, we believe, 
make clear why many educators al- 
ready concur that these new materials 
represent a distinct contribution to 
the field of reading improvement. 

Whether you are interested in read- 
ing aids for immediate use or wish to 
consider materials for subsequent se- 
mesters, a review of the C-B_Series 
now will be of value. : 


C-B Educational Films * 690 Market Street + San Francisco 4, Calif. 


____—For review and analysis only, please send at no cost a set of representative materials 


in the C-B Series on Developmental Reading. 
Send as soon as your schedule permits. 


Send to arrive on or about 


(date). If you prefer only 


a descriptive brochure at this time, check here. 


Name 


Title 


Address 


City 
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FRESH SELECTIONS 
IN NEW COLLECTION 


Fresh, new selections by contemporary writ- 
ers predominate in the lively anthology Litera- 
ture of the World Around Us edited by 
Charles H. Carver and Harold G. Sliker. These 
selections, which come from all over the 
world, were chosen for the interest and im- 
portance of what they say as well as for their 
high literary quality. 

This varied material, with a wide range of 
reading difficulty, offers treasures for the tak- 
ing for each of your students, though they may 
differ widely in interests and abilities. It is ma- 
terial that helps you to develop a love of 
reading in your students. 


This w nor ab. . « 


Beyond the enjoyment derived from reading, 
these selections enable students across the na- 
tion to look at and observe themselves—and 
then travel to Canada, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, Furope, Africa, and Asia to learn about 
people in those lands. Students are put into 
the shoes of far-away individuals so that they 
can discover for themselves that persons every- 
where have basically the same needs and wants 
as they have. This material helps you, thus, to 
widen their views and open their minds to 
themselves and to individuals in all types of 
environments. In this way, students develop the 
understanding that is urgently needed in this 
age of tension. 


In order to focus student thought on the 
selections themselves, the editors have kept the 
study material in the text to a minimum. This 
material is designed to strengthen appreciation 
both of what is said and of the way it is said— 
and to encourage further reading. In the book- 
let, “Suggestions and Aids for Teachers,” be- 
ginning and experienced teachers will like the 
new, tested ideas and suggestions for class 
projects and activities involving all the lan- 


guage arts. 


How easily this attractive book of short, en- 
joyable selections helps you to make good 
reading a pleasure and a habit! To find out for 
yourself, just write for your examination copy 
to the address below. 


Epucationat Book Division, Dept. L 
Prentice-Haut, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


ERICH HARTMANN 
ALFRED KAZIN, distinguished critic, 
teacher, and author of On Native Grounds, 
A Walker in the City, etc., says: 
ee EBSTER’S NEW WORLD DIC- 
TIONARY, College Edition, is 

the most useful desk dictionary I possess. 
It is more complete than any other dic- 
tionary in its range; it is arranged with 
consummate intelligence and _helpful- 
ness, and its definitions of technical 
terms are invariably clear, terse—and 
stimulating. One of its most thoughtful 
features is the series of spot maps which 
clearly illustrate the relation of particular 
places to general regions. It is a dic- 
tionary of notable clarity and a wonder- 
fully helpful reference aid.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 

$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“The letters we write can spell the difference 
between making and missing an important sale, 
between landing and losing a job, between a 
Yes or No from the girl of our dreams.” 


—“Ways to Write Better Letters”—J. Harold Janis 


The Reader’s Digest 
Reading Skill Builders 


“Ways to Write Better Letters’-—one of many delightful 
articles (adapted from Reader’s Digest) featuring the lan- 
guage arts, interesting people, national and international 
topics, science and sports, animals and nature 


14 attractive volumes—Grade 2 through Grade 8 reading 
levels 


Exercises and quizzes that develop basic reading skills and 
increase correct and effective speech 


Wide variety of information presented with color and 
imagination 


For more information, write for Brochure EJ/11. 


THE READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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>» For the Large Performances During the Spring 


» For the Classroom Performances During the Year 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 


Compiled by the NCTE Committee on Play Selection 
Joseph Mersand, Chairman 


Regardless of the size of the production, all drama coaches and 
teachers will find this new NCTE publication invaluable in the 
selection and study of specific plays. Each of the three sections con- 
tains background information for the particular period or type of 
play, annotated lists of numerous plays, and bibliographies for the 
particular types of drama. In addition to the many recommended 
plays you will find useful and practical reference sources for produc- 
tion and staging. This 160-page, cloth-bound book is certain to help 
answer many of your questions when the time comes for you to 
select a play for student presentation. 


I. FULL LENGTH PLAYS (Greek and Roman Drama, Medieval 
and Renaissance Plays, and Modern Plays) 


II. ONE ACT PLAYS 
III. LIST OF ANTHOLOGIES OF LONG AND SHORT PLAYS 


Tentative Price: $3.00 ($1.95 to NCTE Members) Stock No. M27-19 
(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . .« «© «© + « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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teen-agers a problem? 


Have you some students 
who can’t or won’t read? 


try TEEN-AGE FALES 
Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart, Melnik 


Level of reading difficulty—5th-6th grade. 


Level of interest—teen-age. Teen-agers 
like a lot of things—and the 
things they like are written about 
in TEEN-AGE TALES — sports... adventure 
... science... other teen-agers... 


already enormously successful—Books 1-6 
coming in January—Second Edition of Books 1 and 2 


and two new books of 3rd grade 
reading difficulty 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


17 Js 


